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Saal Italtan Line 
to the Lourdes Centennial 


Italian Line takes you to Barcelona or Cannes for 
the Lourdes Centennial... February 1958 to 

February 1959. On your way you can disembark 
in Lisbon for a pilgrimage to Fatima... continue 
to Naples for the shrines of Pompeii and Rome. 






... and attend Church at sea every day! 
Italian Line ships are the only vessels serving 
between New York and Europe privileged to carry 
the Blessed Sacrament. A priest is on the staff 
of each ship, ready to fulfill your every religious 
né@d in the beautiful shipboard chapels. 


You'll enjoy Italian Line’s delicious meals, 
comfortable cabins, outdoor swimming pools 
and broad sun decks—that make sailing on the 
Sunny Southern Route a vacation in itself. 


Send for free booklet “Your Church at Sea’. 
Call your TRAVEL AGENT or 


Htalian Line 


Battery Park Bldg., 24 State St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0800 


CRISTOFORO COLOMBO * AUGUSTUS 
GIULIO CESARE * SATURNIA * VULCANIA 
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“Because of my nervous stomach, 
my doctor started me on Postum’’ 


“I was nervous, irritable. My stomach didn’t 

feel right. I was tired and yet, I slept poorly. 

“T loved coffee, and I found the more nervous and 
upset and tired I felt, the more coffee I drank. 

“Finally I went to the doctor, and he pointed out 
that perhaps I was ‘Over-Coffeed’— getting too much 
caffein. Advised me to drink Postum instead, because 
Postum’s 100% caffein-free. 

“And, you know, Postum’s really good, doubly so 
because I feel and sleep much better.” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
Afraid of being conspicuous because you're hard of hearing? 
How a dramatic new invention revolutionizes concealment of hearing loss: 


Prayers Answered for 
Deaf Who Won't Wear @ 
Regular Hearing Aids 


. Internationally Famous News- 
B y Gabriel Heatter caster heard nightly over MBS 7 










lan BE VERY 
THRILLED to 
know that you may 
now hear again with 
NOTHING ineither 
ear. You’ll be free of 
self-consciousness 
and embarrassment, 
thanks to a new mir- 
acle invention. 








Here’s how: noth- 
ing shows, because 
everything is com- 
pletely hidden inside 
attractive, light- 
weight Beltone Hear- 
ing Glasses. Not even 
your closest friends 
will guess you use a 
hearing aid. You’ll 








Scientists at the 
great Beltone Hearing Laboratory cre- 
ated a completely INVISIBLE hearing 
aid, with no receiver button, no tube, 
no mold in either ear. There is nothing 
behind the ear . . . no cords, no wires, 
nothing to hide in hair or clothes. 

If you act promptly, Beltone will 
rush you absolutely FREE a fascinat- 
ing new book—just out—entitled, “A 
PRAYER ANSWERED... hear again 
with NOTHING in either ear.” 

You’ll thrill as you read why you 
need no longer deny yourself the joys 
of better hearing for fear of being con- 
spicuous. Now you may stay actively 
happy in family and social life... 
enjoy church, radio, TV, movies. 

You’ll be amazed to see photographs 
which prove that this new miracle in- 
vention makes overcoming hearing loss 
as easy as putting on a pair of glasses, 





scarcely believe your 
eyes when you see this Beltone inven- 
tion that’s ideal for many moderate 
losses—especially wonderful for bone 
conduction loss. 

I urge you to act today so you can 

receive the remarkable book that re- 
veals the complete dramatic story. Why 
suffer needlessly another day from the 
handicaps, heartaches and strain of 
hearing loss . . . when you may now 
hear clearly again without being con- 
spicuous. You’ll find that it’s the answer 
to your prayers! 
FREE book on request—Y ou owe it to 
yourself to read the valuable book you can 
have absolutely FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postcard and Bel- 
tone will rush it to you in a plain wrapper, 
without obligation. Write: Dept. 4-516, 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 2900 W. 36th 
St., Chicago 32. 
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This Is the NAass 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


seen een ng 


‘T RARE INTERVALS the heav- 

\ | ens put on a great show. 

—! Several stars of first magni- 
tude will blaze in the darkness as if 
trying to outdo each other in splen- 
dor. In the book world such a con- 
junction seldom comes to pass. Gen- 
iuses are not too cooperative. 

Now the memorable has _hap- 
pened. A book has appeared which, 
from cover to cover, expresses the 
highest reach of three superb talents: 
those of Bishop Sheen, Daniel-Rops, 
and Yosuf Karsh. The book is This 
Is the Mass. 

Bishop Sheen is well known to 
you. Master of logic, master of dra- 
ma, master of expressiveness, master 
of consolation—any or all of these 
phrases would be insufficient to de- 
scribe either his talent or his service. 

Daniel-Rops you may not know so 
well. He is a member of the French 
Academy, probably the most exclu- 
sive assemblage of literary geniuses 
in the world. He has written many 
best-selling books. Singlehanded, he 
is compiling a Catholic encyclope- 
dia of 150 volumes. Like Bishop 
Sheen, he is a master of style. 

Yosuf Karsh of Ottawa, Ontario, 
is to the field of portrait photogra- 
phy what Bishop Sheen and Daniel- 


Rops are to literature and drama. As 
Bishop Sheen says of him, “He has 
taken the mechanics out of photogra- 
phy and made it an art.” In this book, 
Karsh’s numerous photographs of 
Bishop Sheen, at every important 
step of the Mass, are so tremendously 
memorable that you will have to see 
them to believe how beautiful they 
are. The photographs were made in 
Bishop Sheen’s private chapel. 

In his massive preface the good 
bishop writes of the whole meaning 
of the Mass with penetrating insight. 
“Calvary,” he tells us, “was only one 
small place on the earth at the cross- 
roads of Jerusalem, Athens, and 
Rome, but what took place there, the 
Sacrifice of the Omnipotent, can af- 
fect man everywhere in all corners of 
the earth. The Mass plants the cross 
in a town, in a village, in a mission, 
in a great cathedral; it draws back 
the curtains of time and space and 
makes what happened on Calvary 
happen there. 

“The sacrifice of the cross, there- 
fore, is not something that happened 
more than 1900 years ago; it is some- 
thing that is still happening. It is not 
an heirloom or an antique which en- 
dures into the present; it is a drama 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Ear Ore Sound in eastern Den- 

mark, famed land of Hamlet, 
summer visitors are surprised and 
delighted by the brilliant display of 
ripening cherries. Acres upon acres 
of them, radiating from the 
quaint town of Karise, sig- 
nal a mouth-watering invi- 
tation with their ruddy, 
bursting beauty. But the 
greatest revelation is in 
their juiciness and taste— 
a sweet, deep flavor, born 
of the soil of that area, with 
a tang that is absolutely 
superb. 

In such a setting, it is but 
natural that the good peo- 
ple of Karise have become 
connoisseurs of fine cherry 
liqueurs, and the possessors 
of marvelous centuries-old formu- 
las. One of these—and probably the 
best—has recently been acquired by 
Leroux & Co. of Philadelphia. Ad- 
hering strictly to it, and using only 





A town gives its name 
to a distinctive liqueur 


The Cherries 
of Karise 


The storied Karen House 


in Karise, Denmark, 
reputedly the house mentioned 


in Hans Christian Andersen's ‘‘Red Shoes.” 


the special cherries from the Karise 
area of Denmark, Leroux has pro- 
duced a distinctive cherry liqueur 
appropriately named Cherry Karise® 
(pronounced Kar-ess). 

American tastes greeted 
Cherry Karise with appre- 
ciation, and soon after its 
introduction this delightful 
liqueur was not only being 
served as an after-dinner 
cordial but was also be- 
ing mixed into highballs 
and poured over ice cream 
and fruits. In fact, so 
many delicious uses for 
Cherry Karise have been 
found that these have 
been compiled in a folder 
which is attached to each 
bottle. 

Leroux & Co. feel that, in bring- 
ing Cherry Karise to America, they 
have included in their line of 48 
liqueurs, cordials, and brandies, a 
product to be proud of. 


For a free, colorful brochure containing delicious recipes, write Leroux & Co., Inc., 
1220 Spring Garden Street, Phila., Pa. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
2s actual now as then, and so it will 
endure as long as time and eternity 
endure.” 

Daniel-Rops takes up the explana- 
tion of the Mass where Bishop 
Sheen’s general introduction has left 
it. 
In the first chapter Daniel-Rops 
gives a history of the Mass from our 
Lord’s first celebration of it on Holy 
Thursday until it became in 1570, 
with the decree of Pius V, the Mass 
we have today. The remaining chap- 
ters are devoted to the history of each 
important step in the Mass, followed 
by an analysis of its meaning and the 
way in which it affects us, our salva- 
tion, and our love for God. 

The commentary on the Last Gos- 
pel illustrates the penetration and 
dazzling appeal of the entire book. 
“The priest now goes to the left side 
‘of the altar, where he reads the Last 
Gospel after having made the Sign 
of the Cross upon the book and upon 
himself. This is a late addition to the 
Mass: the primitive liturgies knew 
it not, and it is only since the 13th 
century that we find it in the missals. 
The custom is an outgrowth of popu- 
lar piety founded on devotion to Ho- 
ly Writ. The text which is most fre- 
quently used is the prologue to the 
4th Gospel, that rhythmic hymn 
with which St. John opens his book 
as though to give expression to the 
spiritual life which welled up inex- 
haustibly within him. The Chris- 
tians of the Middle Ages held these 


words in notable vencration; and 


even in our own time they are said 
by country people as a sort of exor- 
cism when they wish for fair weather 
or whenever they are distressed by 
a storm. 

“How beautifully does the liturgi- 
cal drama end by thus opening to us 
the doors of infinity! Although there 
is no passage in the Gospel which is 
more direct, there is none which con- 
veys a sense of greater mystery. The 
Word which presided at the begin- 
ning of all things, the Word in whom 
lies the origin of creation, the Word 
by whom all being has life and who 
is the bright cause of our power to 
transcend our own limitations, is one 
with the real Person whose humanity 
defies our feeble understanding— 
Christ our Lord, God who has taken 
upon Himself our flesh. In the face 
of such a mystery, man’s spirit is 
dumb and his intellect falls back: it 
is for his faith to speak.” 

This Is the Mass isn’t a mere book 
—it’s an event that not one Catholic 
can afford to miss. It will take you 
through the Mass in a fashion so 
precise, intelligent, and exalted that 
you never again can fail to under- 
stand the greatest event in all our 
lives. The book will be useful to you 
at Mass, for Holy Hour, or for an- 
swering questions of non-Catholics. 

It is published by Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., New York City. 

It costs Catholic Digest Book Club 
members only $2.95. To join the 
club write to the Catholic Digest 
Book Club, CD 658, 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York City 13. 

















"Mother, where do babies come from?” 





Can YOU answer that, Mother, in a way 
that will instill in your child a deep re- 
spect for parenthood and reverence for God 
for designing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life” by Ellis 
W. Whiting does for you as you read it, 
word for word to your child, truthfully giving 
him or her the FACTS OF LIFE. 

No hesitating or groping for words be- 
cause EXACT WORDS are provided. 


OVER 100,000 COPIES SOLD 

This book is unique because: |) the 
TRUTH is told with FATHER and MOTHER 
in the picture . . . in child language. No 
evasions. 2) Child’s whole concept of sex is 
started on a high spiritual plane. 3) EXACT 
WORDS are supplied. 4) The book is pur- 
posely brief (48 pages) so as not to tire 
child. 5) Section of delicate QUESTIONS 
and ANSWERS for older children. 6) This 
book creates a new appreciation of mother. 


STORY MAKES CHILDREN THINK 
Reactions of “little tots”: 
7 year old girl: “God didn’t forget anything, 
did He, Mommy?” 
Girl of 9 years: “Mother, now | feel clean 
all over.” 
Boy of 6 years: “Daddy, I’ll never be cross 
to Mommy again.” 
Teen-age girl: “Mother, | never thought as 
much of you as | do now.” . 
Mothers have remarked, “Who but this 
author would have thought of SUCH an 
approach to this delicate subject?’ Follow- 
ing a book review, Christian mothers and 
other parent groups often order at quantity 
prices for their organizations. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 


In the book, you see generous praise by 
Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, Ph.D., Sup’t of 
Catholic Schools, Diocese of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, and book review by St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, which concludes: “The 
work is highly recommended to parents by a 
number of cautious priests.” 


Story of Life Publishing Co. 





A Doctor wrote: “The Story of Life says 
the most in the fewest number of words of 
anything | have ever read. As a physician ! 
know only too well the need of such early 
instruction to save mankind from many piti- 
ful experiences.” 

Excerpts from Msgr. J. D. Conway’s re- 
view of this book in the Catholic Messenger 
are as follows: “I don’t mind giving him 
(the author) a free assist because this book 
well deserves a boost. It will prevent the 
curious little mind from experiment, shame, 
and a feeling of guilt. And above all, it 
will establish that confidence and frankness 
which is going to be so necessary 10 or 12 
years later when real problems arise, and 
thus will save teen-agers from coming to me 
or some other priest with questions they 
wouldn’t dare ask mother.” 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Price of the book is $1.00. If not HIGH. 
LY PLEASED, return in 10 days and money 
will be promptly refunded. Just wrap a dol- 
lar bill in sheet of paper on which is PRINT- 
ED your name and full address and mail in 
nearest mail box to publishers. No. C.0.D 
orders accepted because of time involved. 


912 WEST LORAIN STREET 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 








%W7HO ARE you? The question 
} sounds simple. But it is one of 
the most penetrating questions you 
will ever be asked; one of the most 
difficult you will ever attempt to an- 
swer. For it probes beyond your or- 
dinary thoughts. It searches the 
deepest secret of your being. 
Arthur Schopenhauer, a professor 
of philosophy at the University of 
Berlin in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, was one day walking down the 
street, buried in thought. He acci- 
dentally bumped into another man. 
Irritated, the fellow angrily demand- 
ed, “Who are you, anyhow?” 
Schopenhauer, still deep in his 
meditation, replied, “Who am I? 
How I wish I knew!” His answer 
shows the source of many of Scho- 
penhauer’s dark obsessions. It ac- 
counts for his whole system of pessi- 
mism. 
Recently several hundred average 
Americans were asked to help with 
a survey being conducted by psy- 


*@ 1957 by the Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, 


By 





M. Raymond, o.c.s.o. 


Condensed from “You’’* 





Who Are You? 


If you have never figured it 
out you'll be surprised at the 
right answer 


chologists of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. They were 
handed a plain sheet of paper, and 
told to write on it three replies to 
one question. The question: Who 
are you? 

Many of the subjects gasped when 
they saw the question. One ex- 
claimed, “Who am I?—Why, this is 
the queerest question I ever heard!” 
The psychologists decided that they 
had found the one question which 
will reveal the most about any indi- 
vidual. 

“Who am I? Why—I don’t know,” 
wrote one man. “I see myself as a 
little inferior to others. . . . I guess 
I am something put on this earth to 
make it a better place for those who 
come after me.” 

A tailor simply stared from the pa- 
per to the investigator, then back to 
the paper again. Finally he said, 
“Who am I? I never asked myself 
that question before. It kinda stops 
me. I guess I don’t know who I am, 
except that I am all mixed up. I feel 
alone, all by myself. I think that 


tilwaukee 1, Wis., and reprinted with 


permission. 301 pp. $4.50. 
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WHO ARE YOU? 11 


most people have it in for me. I feel 
like I gotta hold tight to everything I 
got or somebody’ll take it away.” 

When he saw that the investigator 
was taking notes, he grew excited, 
crying, “You're writing all that 
down!” Then he ripped the top page 
from the investigator's book, and fled. 

It was a housewife who gave what 
the psychologists believe to be the 
best revelation of a person fully 
aware of herself. Her replies ran: 
“Why, I’m Mary So-and-So. I’m me. 
I’m myself.” 

Looking at the replies of the house- 
wife, the psychologists see that up- 
permost in her consciousness is the 
fact that she is herself. She knows 
what it is that makes her Mary So- 
and-So and nobody else. Hence, she 
understands something of her inner 
drives. Therefore, she is able to ex- 
press herself with ease and adequacy. 
The psychologists concluded that, of 
all those who participated in the 
study, she was the one most likely 
to achieve happiness. 

Psychologists are always trying to 
get such insights into human behav- 
ior. Tell them what spontaneously 
rises to your consciousness, and they 
can often surprise you by revealing 
depths within you which you have 
never fathomed; measuring within 
you the distances you had always 
thought measureless; calling back to 
consciousness things you thought 
you had forgotten. Now, such men 
can tell you startling things about 
yourself; but how much can they tell 
you of yourself? As far as the ques- 


tion: “Who are you?” is concerned, 
they merely scratch the surface. 

As Karl Stern, an eminent psy- 
chiatrist, says, “Clinical concepts lose 
their significance when we enter the 
life of the spirit.” He goes on to point 
out that “psychiatry and psychoa- 
nalysis are unable to penetrate the 
mystery of the person.” Yet ultimate- 
ly the question “Who are you?” 
aims to do just that. Hence, it can 
be answered adequately only by 
those who have learned that there is 
something, indeed, very much, “be- 
yond the psychological.” 

A few decades ago popularizers of 
science were telling you that your 
body is composed of enough lime to 
make six bars of soap; enough iron 
to fashion a half-dozen tenpenny 
nails; enough phosphorous for 20 
boxes of matches; enough sugar to 
sweeten ten cups of coffee; enough 
potassium to explode a toy cannon; 
and enough sulphur to de-flea one 
fair-sized dog. The price of those 
chemicals at the time was about 87¢. 

Today more is known about your 
body and much more about your 
mind: emotions, instincts, sensations, 
desires, and drives. But that is all 
that the physicians and the psychol- 
ogists can tell you about: your phys- 
ical and psychological personality. 
And that is distinctly different from 
telling you the answer to that ques- 
tion: “Who are you?” 

Psychologists who are not also 
philosophers are more likely to hin- 
der than help you in finding an an- 
swer to that question. And the psy- 
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chologist-philosopher, if he is to be 
of any real assistance, will have to be 
something of a theologian; for this 
question about you as a human being 
cannot be answered without touch- 
ing the divine. Therefore, the only 
field of investigation that can ever 
give you an adequate reply to the 
question: “Who are you?” is theolo- 
gy, which teaches that each of us is 
a child of God who, under God’s 
guidance, and with God’s help, is 
working out a God-given destiny. 

It sounds simple, like something 
that would come only from the 
mouth of a child. Father Vincent 
McNabb, O.P., that eccentric but 
keen-minded priest, once tore the top 
page from a book written for chil- 
dren. The page contained eight short 
questions and answers. Each had 
much to do with you and the query 
you are facing. Yet these questions 
and answers were not prepared for 
adults, but for those just old enough 
to have attained the use of reason. 
“In sheer philosophic gratitude,” 
Father McNabb wrote, “let me set 
down the first eight questions of this 
appeal made by Alma Mater Eccle- 
sia, dear Mother Church, to the 
philosophic intelligence of her chil- 
dren of seven.” 

In this instance, Father McNabb 
was not joking. He knew his philos- 
ophy. 

Here are the questions and an- 
swers. 

1. Who made you? 

God made me. 


2. Why did God make you? 


God made me to know Him, love 
Him, and serve Him in this world, 
and to be happy with Him forever 
in the next. 

3. To whose image and likeness 
did God make you? 

God made me to his own image 
and likeness. 

4. Is this likeness to God in your 
body or in your soul? 

This likeness is chiefly in my soul. 

5. How is your soul like to God? 

My soul is like to God because it 
is a spirit and is immortal. 

6. What do you mean when you 
say your soul is immortal? 

When I say my soul is immortal 
I mean that it can never die. 

7. Of which must you take most 
care, of your body or of your soul? 

I must take most care of my soul; 
for Christ has said: “What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own 
soul?” 

8. What must you do to save your 
soul? 

To save my soul I must worship 
God by faith. 

Looking at that page, would you 
consider it a “priceless gem of litera- 
ture and philosophy”? Father Mc- 
Nabb did, and justified his estimate 
by asking, “In the realm of letters 
is there any masterpiece in any lan- 
guage that opens so dramatically as 
this, with its almost fierce accost, 
‘Who made you’ If since the time 
of Genesis and Plato, dialogue has 
been looked upon as a supreme form 
of literature, is there any more dra- 








matic dialogue than this trafic of 
question and answer between the 
wisest institution in the world—and 
a child of seven? 

“Accustomed as I am to philosoph- 
ic categories and thoughts,” he con- 
tinues, “I should yet despair of 
enumerating all the philosophical 
principles to be found implicitly ac- 
cepted by the child who answers 
these questions. Especially remark- 
able is the acceptance of that great 
Greek generalization of the four 
causes: 

“Who made you? (Efficient 
cause. ) 

“Why did God make you? (Final 
cause. ) 

“To whose image and likeness did 
God make you? (Formal exemplar 
cause. ) 

“Is this likeness to God in your 
body (material cause) or in your 
soul? (Formal internal cause.” 
That the four great causes are 
_ there in the catechism you cannot 
deny. But you may question wheth- 
er they ever got out of the catechism 
and into the minds of the seven-year- 
olds. Father McNabb anticipated 
your doubt. He says, “Now the pres- 
ent writer, who has taught not only 
children but university students for 
some 32 years, bears psychological 
witness to the fact that the little chil- 
dren, even of the poorest classes, usu- 
ally give not a notional but a real as- 
sent to these questions.” It was Car- 
dinal Newman who pointed out that 
a notional assent is little more than 
an absent-minded nod of the head, 
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whereas a real assent is taking the 
truth into your being, affirming it 
with your every heartbeat. 

The best reply ever given to the 
question “Who are you?” came from 
human reason illumined by faith. 
It was written in Greek, and then 
translated into Latin. In each lan- 
guage it contained just two words. 
They are huios Theou in Greek, and 
filius Dei in Latin. In English they 
mean: I am a son of God. 

Spiritual writers too often tell you 
truths about yourself that you need 
never be told. You know you have 
been fashioned from clay. Daily ex- 
perience tells you how prone you are 
to evil; how weak is your will; how 
dark your intellect. But just as you 
cannot handle pitch without soiling 
your hands, so wil! you find it im- 
possible to ward of disgust, discour- 
agement, or even despair if you brood 
continually on the fact that vou are 
“slime of the earth.” That is less than 
half the truth of your origin. 

Revelation tells you that God 
made man on the sixth day. It was 
not on the first day, when He shat- 
tered the impenetrable darknes: 
with his “Fiat lux” (“Let there be 
light”); nor on the second wher He 
canopied earth with the heavens; 
nor on the third, when He separated 
the land from the sea; nor was it on 
the fourth day, when He placed the 
sun and the moon in his sky; nor 
was it yet on the fifth when He put 
life into the waters of the sea and 
filled the air with the flashing wings 
and the songs of birds. Only after He 
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had filled his world with wonders 
did He set about fashioning the mas- 
terpiece that was to be the crown of 
his visible creation: man. 

The story of your beginning as 
told by God the Holy Ghost in the 
first book of the Bible is essential for 
any adequate reply to the question: 
“Who are you?” Reason alone would 
never lead you to the vision of the 
divine sculpturing which took place 
on the sixth day. Nor would it show 
you how the divine Sculptor bent 
over that clay and breathed his own 
breath into it that man might be. 
Reason might tell you that you are 
from God, but Revelation alone ex- 
plains how y-o-u spells God. And 
you must know how to spell before 
you can reply to the question “Who 
are you?” 

You are a breath of God which He 
is still breathing. Your continuance 
in being is as dependent on God’s 
continual breathing as the liquid 
beauty in a thrush’s note is depend:- 
ent on that thrush. 

You are a syllable in his Word! 
That is the ultimate answer to the 
question: “Who are you?” 

It is a reply different from any 
you may obtain from men who know 


your body inside out and your psyche 
down to its least movement. It is a 
reply wise with the wisdom which 
teaches that life is not something, 
but Someone. 

But although it is different from 
the replies many modern men will 
give you, there is nothing really new 
about it. It is almost as ancient as the 
sun. Yet, like all living truth, it is as 
fresh as this morning’s dawn. 

Think of it: you, with all your 
lust, anger, envy, jealousy, and sloth; 
you, with all your meanness, petti- 
ness, pride; you, with all your covet- 
ousness; you, who can be such a glut- 
ton; you, with all your secret ambi- 
tions for earthly glory, your sly 
schemings for passing hours, your 
craving for worldly wealth; you, who 
so.reek of the earthy earth—you are 
God’s member! 

The answer to the question “Who 
are you?” should be given on your 
knees. 

You are a syllable in that Word 
God spoke in the unbeginning of 
eternity. You are a living stone in 
that temple whose cornerstone is the 
never dying Christ. You are a mem- 
ber of that Body whose Head is “God 
of God, true God of true God... !” 


& 


IMPERFECT ASSIST 


Queen Elizabeth II and her consort, Prince Philip, were paying a formal visit to 
Bangor university in Wales. A young co-ed who had been studying the first 
Elizabethan era, carried away by enthusiasm, threw her cloak over a rain puddle 


lying in the path of Prince Philip. 


His Royal Highness smiled down at her and pondered the puddle. “I wouldn’t 


dare,” he said, sidestepping the hazard. 


A.P. dispatch (29 Nov. ’57). 















M onpay, Ocr. 1, 1956, was a 
LY. pleasant morning in Detroit, 
Mich. In Amos school, an old-fash- 
icned red brick structure on the 
South Side, bells rang and corridors 
echoed to laughter as 500 pupils 
moved to their first class. 

A few blocks away, Dr. Hugh 
Thompson stopped at the home of an 
Amos 3rd-grader we'll call Martha 
Brophy. Her mother was keeping her 
home with what seemed to be a sore 
throat. As Dr. Thompson stepped 
inside, he was arrested by a peculiar 
odor. With a sense of disbelief, Dr. 
Thompson realized that he was in 
the presence of a sickness that he had 
not confronted since his days as a 
very young doctor. What he smelled 
was the unmistakable, musty odor 
of diphtheria. 

After one glance at Martha, who 
lay leaden-faced and listless on a 





By Evan Wylie 
Condensed from “McCall’s’* 





The Plague Fighters 


Only quick action by health officials saves even 
our modern cities from devastation by disease 


couch, he called Detroit’s Herman 
Kiefer Hospital for Communicable 
Diseases. “We need an ambulance 
here right away,” he said. 

Diphtheria is an ancient, terribly 
contagious illness that used to sweep 
through communities in great 
plague-like epidemics. No defense 
against such outbreaks existed until 
1890, when Emil von Behring devel- 
oped an antitoxin. Then in 1923 
Gaston Ramon perfected a toxoid 
which can make a person immune 
to the disease. 

Diphtheria is most common in 
children and young adults. Women 
are slightly more susceptible to it 
than men. Its season is the autumn 
and winter months. It is spread by 
direct contact or by “carriers” who 
harbor the bacteria in their throats 
without becoming ill themselves. 

By the time the ambulance had 


- brought Martha Brophy to the hos- 


pital, she was fighting for breath. 
She was immediately given 80,000 
units of diphtheria antitoxin. As 
nurses transferred her to a stretcher 
and rushed her off to an isolation 


*230 Park Ave., New York City 17. November, 1957. @ 1957 by McCall Corp., and reprinted with 
permission. 
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ward, Dr. Donald Young, director of 
Kiefer’s Communicable Disease cen- 
ter, notified Dr. Joseph Molner, 
health commissioner, that Detroit 
had a “dip” case. 

For some time, Dr. Molner had 
not been happy about the immuniza- 
tion records from the schools in the 
densely residential South Side. Be- 
cause of the employment fluctua- 
tions of its huge auto industry, De- 
<i population is fluid. The 
Health department could not trust 
the immunization reports of many of 
these families. Mothers were often 
vague about the number of shots 
their children had received in other 
states and cities. 

By itself, a single case of diphthe- 
ria was not alarming. Many big cities 
still encounter an isolated case or two 
each winter. Nevertheless, Molner’s 
staff immediately set in motion the 
painstaking detective work with 
which health departments combat 
contagious diseases. 

Public-health nurses immediately 
drove to the home of Martha Brophy. 
(The names of all patients have been 
changed.) They swabbed the noses 
and throats of the rest of the family. 


The samples thus obtained were hur-. 


ried out to a bacteriological labora- 
tory at Herman Kiefer. 

On Tuesday morning the bacteri- 
ologists gave their verdict: Martha 
Brophy’s mother, her ten-year-old 
sister, and her two brothers, six and 
four, were all in the early stages of 
diphtheria. Several Health depart- 
ment agents were dispatched to 


round them up and bring them into 
Herman Kiefer for antitoxin injec- 
tions and confinement in isolated 
rooms. 

Meanwhile, another squad of 
Health department nurses descended 
on Amos school, scrutinized all the 
other children in grade 3A for sus- 
picious symptoms, and swabbed their 
throats for culture samples. There 
were several absentees, and Nurse 
Jean Schwan was delegated to check 
up on them. 

Nurse Schwan was one of the few 
younger nurses who had actually 
seen diphtheria. As an American 
army nurse in Germany she had 
watched GI’s die of it. She knew that 
diphtheria masks its attack upon a 
human body with a set of deceptive- 
ly mild symptoms, such as fatigue or 
a slight sore throat. In about 95% of 
cases the bacteria lodge on one tonsil 
and remain there for 12 hours. Then 
they spread to the other tonsil. 

Within three days a yellowish- 
gray false membrane forms in the 
throat, first in tiny specks, then in 
patches, finally spreading rapidly 
over the mouth and nasal passages, 
and emitting a strong musty odor. It 
may extend down the esophagus to- 
ward the stomach, and down into the 
trachea to clog the air passages. 
There may be pain, difficulty in 
breathing, and nosebleeding. There 
is also a sense of deep depression and 
a complete loss of strength. 

Within 48 hours the rapidly mul- 
tiplying organisms in the throat pro- 
duce a poisonous secretion which 
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travels through the blood stream and 
attacks nerve tissues and the muscles 
of the heart. A young child may be 
critically ill before his parents sus- 
pect that he has anything more than 
a bad cold. The victim may be 
choked to death by the false mem- 
brane, or his heart, fatally weakened 
by the poisons, may suddenly stop 
beating. The end may come with be- 
wildering suddenness or at any time 
up to the 42nd day of the illness. 
There may be after-effects, such as 
paralysis of the legs or an impair- 
ment of vision. Many weeks must 
pass before a victim is fully recov- 
ered. 

Jean Schwan drove around the 
neighborhood calling on the grade 
3A stay-at-homes. Last on her list 
was Ethel Green, seven, who sat 
across the aisle from Martha Brophy. 
Ethel’s father, who responded to the 
nurse’s knock, reported that the fam- 
ily doctor had stopped by the house 
that morning, diagnosed the child’s 
ailment as tonsillitis, and given her a 
shot of penicillin. 

The nurse went to the bedroom, 
and found the little girl extremely 
weak and burning with fever. Put- 
ting her face close to Ethel’s, she 
sniffed suspiciously, but was unable 
to detect any diphtheria odor. With 
a small flashlight she inspected the 
child’s throat. Then she went to the 
telephone and called her supervisor. 
“I may be crazy,” she said, “but I 
think I see ‘membrane.’ ” 


The two women discussed the case 


briefly, and then the supervisor de- 


cided to call an ambulance from Her- 
man Kiefer. Their decision, plus 
Nurse Schwan’s alertness, probably 
saved the child’s life. One look down 
Ethel’s throat was enough for Dr. 
Young to say, “Here we go again! 
Notify the Health department to 
check the whole family.” 

Ethel Green’s mother, her sister, 
and her older brother all were found 
to be in the early stages of the dis- 
ease. And that afternoon cultures 
from Amos school turned up three 
more “positive” throats, including a 
teacher’s. 

The attention of Dr. Molner’s 
staff was now focused on Amos 
school. Was this an isolated outbreak 
or was the disease lurking in other 
parts of the city? 

Teachers were directed to report 
all absentees and sore throats imme- 
diately. Mindful that diphtheria’s 
incubation period runs from two to 
five days, Dr. Molner’s department 
waited for the week end to pass. 
When Monday arrived without an- 
other case and news came from the 
hospital that Martha Brophy and 
Ethel Green were safely past the 
crisis, there was a general sigh of 
relief. 

But on Wednesday afternoon the 
Health department got an urgent call 
from Dr. Young. An Amos 3rd grad- 
er, Marjorie Knight, had just been 
rushed to the hospital, desperately ill 
with diphtheria. She came from a 
large family. Her mother was already 
with her, and Dr. Young thought it 
extremely important to get the rest of 
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the family out to Kiefer right away. 

Agents of the Health department's 
quarantine squad sped out to Mar- 
jorie’s home. “We found sick kids all 
over the place,” recalls Emmett Reed, 
squad director. 

Diphtheria now had struck one of 
the largest families in Detroit: 15 
children, aged three months to 17 
years. Reed: and his assistant, Glen 
Dixon, shuttled back and forth be- 
tween the house and the hospital, 
bringing in the sick children. 

Afterward, Dixon went out to his 
car, lighted a large cigar to discour- 
age any stray germs that might be 
lurking about, and drove slowly back 
downtown. The spread of the chil- 
dren’s ages, he reflected, meant that 
nearly every class in Amos, from kin- 
dergarten to junior high, probably 
had a Knight child in it. There were 
few among Amos’s pupils who now 
had not lanes directly exposed. If you 
added up their contacts with play- 
mates at nearby Neinas school, pre- 
school brothers and sisters, and rela- 
tives, the number of possible cases 
became astronomical. 

Some might already be in the 
early stages of the disease and not 
know it. Some would develop symp- 
toms in from three to five days, but 
meanwhile they could spread it to 
others. An even greater danger pro- 
ceeded from the carriers, who might 
be transmitting the diphtheria germs 
to everyone with whom they came 
into contact. 

Squads of nurses converged on the 
two schools the next morning. In two 


days they managed to take cultures 
from the throats of 600 children. By 
that week end, six more cases had 
been rushed out to Kiefer. 

At the hospital, Marjorie Knight, 
managing a wan smile for the doc- 
tors and nurses who paused to drop 
pennies and candy into the Hallow- 
een bag taped to her bed, was grow- 
ing steadily weaker. Watchin help- 
lessly, Dr. Young knew that ‘a had 
reached the hospital too late for the 
antitoxin to neutralize the diphthe- 
ria poisons. In spite of all he could 
do, she died. 

Suddenly diphtheria was popping 
up at points as much as five miles 
away from one another. From its 
start at Amos school, the disease 
skipped around the South Side to in- 
volve 22 public grade schools and 
high schools and three parochial 
me Like men trying to stamp 
out a brush fire, health agents has- 
tened to all parts of downtown 
Detroit, corralling families for the 
doctors at Kiefer to examine and in- 
vading the big auto plants to yank 
fathers and older brothers off their 
jobs. 

Every family in which a “positive” 
throat turned up was put under quar- 
antine. “You must stay inside your 
house,” the Health department peo- 
ple told them. “All other persons are 
forbidden to enter. You must remain 
there until all members of the family 
have ‘negative’ throats. Your food 
must be delivered and left outside 
your door.” 

The determined sleuthing of the 
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nurses led them into orphanages, ju- 
venile-detention homes, and down- 
town department stores. In one store 
they found the mother of a kinder- 
gartner working behind a counter, 
unaware that she already had “dip” 
membrane in her throat. Her assist- 
ant turned out to be a carrier. The 
two of them were probably exposing 
more than 100 people to the disease 
every day. 

Running down the contacts of a 
ten-year-old boy, another nurse dis- 
covered a positive throat in an older 
brother. By the time the lab report 
was in, the youth was on his way 
back to an army camp near Seattle, 
Wash. An urgent message went out 
for military police to board his train 
and take him into custody before he 
carried diphtheria into the North- 
west. 

By December, Herman Kiefer 
hospital was overflowing with cases. 
Nursing Superviser Germaine Hines 
glued herself to the telephone, coax- 
ing retired nurses to come back and 
help out during the emergency. 

Yellow quarantine signs dotted the 
doors of a ten-square-mile swath of 
the South Side. Police cars patroled 
the neighborhoods to make sure the 
signs stayed up and that families 
kept in quarantine. 
' Absenteeism mounted in the 
schools. Though besieged by angry 
demands to close the schools to stop 
the spread of the disease, Dr. Molner 
stuck to his decision to keep the 
schools open. “As long as we had the 
kids coming in every day,” he says, 


“we could keep them under observa- 
tion. The teachers were spotting new 
cases of sore throats and our nurses 
were picking up many early cases 
and carriers. If we had turned the 
kids loose, they’d have roamed all 
over the city, and goodness knows 
what might have happened.” 

An all-out blitz immunization pro- 
gram was begun in 100 schools at- 
tended by 75,000 children. Teams of 
doctors and nurses moved swiftly in- 
to each of the contaminated schools. 
Meanwhile, other groups kept an 
eye on schools into which the dis- 
ease might be expected to jump next. 
Immunization shots were given to 
every child who needed them as soon 
as his parents granted permission. 
There was no time to lose, since only 
two and a half weeks remained be- 
fore Christmas vacation. 

Out of storage came 8,000 needles 
and 2,500 syringes that had been 
stockpiled after the polio campaign 
of the previous summer. For the next 
three weeks, diphtheria toxoid and 
antitoxin poured into the city by 
plane, train, and speeding police car. 
Some of it came from as far away as 
Maine and Texas. 

The all-out, community-wide ef- 
fort continued until Dec. 22, when 
Christmas vacation emptied school 
classrooms. In less than three weeks 
nearly 80,000 children had been im- 
munized in the schools, and more 
than 200,000 by Detroit's private 
physicians. More than 100 persons 
still lay ill in Kiefer’s isolation rooms, 
but every known case in the city was 








20 
safely in the hospital and all known 
carriers were in quarantine. Best of 
all, the spread of the disease sudden- 
ly subsided. 

“We didn’t want a white Christ- 
mas in Detroit,” one doctor recalled 
later. “We prayed for rain—plenty of 
cold, driving rain that would keep 
the kids in their homes until all that 
toxoid we had been shooting into 
them had had its chance to build up 
the diphtheria antibodies.” 


A foggy, rainy Christmas week 
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passed without a single new case be- 
ing admitted to Herman Kiefer hos- 
pital. So did New Year's day. But 
the full evidence of how heavily De- 
troit had stamped on diphtheria was 
yet to come. In January, the monthly 
total of new cases was down to six. In 
February, there was one, and in 
March, the end of the diphtheria 
season, again only one. But it was 
late spring before the nurses at Her- 
man Kiefer hospital bade good-by to 


the last convalescing victim. 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 29) 


. animosity (an-i-mos’i-tee ) 
. unanimous (u-nan’i-mus) 
. animate (an‘i-mate) 

. reanimate (re-an’i-mate) 
. animism (an’i-miz’m) 


Va pwd — 


6. pusillanimous (pu-si-lan’i-mus) 
7. animalcule (an-i-mal’kule) 


8. magnanimous (mag-nan‘i-mus ) 
9. animadvert (an-i-mad-vert’) 


. equanimity (e-kwa-nim’i+tee) 
. animalism (an’i-mal-iz’m) 


. inanimate (in-an’i-mate) 


e) Ill will; intense bitterness of mind. 
h) Being of one mind; agreeing. 

i) To give life to; to make alive. 

1) To restore to life; to revive. 

f) Belief that all things have souls; 
belief ‘ascribing conscious life to all 
natural objects. 

Lacking in firmness of mind; cow- 
ardly. 

Very small animal, especially one 
microscopic in size. 

k) Great of mind; noble and honorable. 
c) To take notice; to censure; to turn 
critically “to the mind.” 

Evenness of mind; calm temper. 
Sensuality; also name given to belief 
that man is a nonspiritual animal. 
d) Not endowed with life; dull; spirit- 


less. 


b) 


i) 


a) 
g) 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 








By Elizabeth Borton de Trevino 


Condensed from “House Beautiful’”* 





Mexicans Remem ber Paradise 


And they cling to the memory despite 
distractions from their northern neighbor 


\' i ANY AMERICANS who visit 
¥ 5 Mexico return with all possi- 
ble speed to become permanent resi- 
dents. Still more dream of being able 
to do so. The different values south 
of the border fascinate Americans 
brought up to believe in steady work 
and a rising income as essential to 
happiness and a feeling of security. 

The Mexican still remembers par- 
adise before the Fall, when there was 
no labor and no sweat, and he ap- 
proximates that tranquil inactivity 
whenever he can manage to do so. 

A snake, in the form of progress, 
has appeared, and the Mexican faces 
the necessity of working more and 
more to be able to consume more and 
more. And yet he still remembers 
that it was lovely to drowse in the 
sun in the Garden of Eden, and he 
takes his siesta to this day. 

The siesta, practiced in most parts 
of Mexico except in the capital, is an 
unmitigated boon. It permits hus- 
bands to come home to lunch where 
they eat well and economically and 
can doze on a couch under a tent of 
newspapers. After the siesta, they re- 
turn refreshed to the daily struggle 











in office, store, or business. The sies- 
ta erases lines of age and strain from 
the face of the’sevora, and strength- 
ens her to deal with the details of her 
household, to receive her children 
home from school and to check their 
homework, and to welcome her lord 
in fresh make-up and with a bright 
interest in all his doings when he ar- 
rives home for supper at eight or 
nine. 

The late dinner hour, another con- 
sequence of the siesta, also permits 
the widely observed custom of tea or 
chocolate at five (the merienda) 
which in more hurried civilizations 
has been crowded out to make way 


*572 Madison Ave., New York City 22. September, 1957. © 1957 by the Hearst Corp., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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for the cocktail hour, at some loss in 
grace. 

Many things, | think, are to be 
said in favor of thus staggering work 
through the day instead of jumping 
on it hard and early and wrestling 
vith it steadily, afterward collapsing 
with a highball. Mexicans work, but 
sometimes you can scarcely detect 
their motions. And yet, things get 
done ev entually. The connie’ dif- 
ference is that the Mexican works, 
not because he loves activity but be- 
cause he desires the result. Activity 
per se, without a specific end in view, 
seems to him incomprehensible. 

The next thing that draws Ameri- 
cans toward the Mexican way of life 
is the sum of ideas and emotions that 
cluster around the Mexican home 
and family. 

In Mexico, family and home are 
first. No crisis can prevail against 
them. If a choice is offered: love, 
career, ambition—the family circle 
wins. Elopement, or marriage with- 
out all four of the parents present 
and approving, is extremely rare in 
Mexico. Furthermore, I have known 
Mexican girls to refuse an otherwise 
preferred suitor if his work would 
take them away from the city in 
which their mothers lived. And it is 
unwritten law in Mexico that the 
Jast girl to remain unmarried in the 
family will never leave her mother or 
father to live alone. It simply isn’t 
done. Men who fall in love with oth- 
er women after their marriage may 
sin in thought, word, and deed, but 
they find it particularly impossible 
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to bring themselves to break up their 
homes. Family always comes first. 
Why is this feeling so strong? Part- 
ly because the Mexican woman, too, 
remembers paradise. “The Lord 


cursed man by sentencing him to 


earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. And He cursed woman by or- 
dering her to bear her children in 
travail. 

The Mexican woman remembers, 
and quite simply, she won’t add 
man’s curse to her own. She bears 
her children in wailing, but she 
won't also earn her bread with her 
labor. She stays home and lets her 
husband do the work. 

So she is always there, the jewel in 
its setting, the foundation on which 
the home is set. Ask any Mexican 
where home is, and he will answer 
that it is the place where mamacita 
lives. It is pervaded by her spirit. 

The Mexican woman values her 
place in the scheme of things; she 
knows her role and her place. Ex- 
perience teaches her that love is 
what everybody is looking for, in one 
disguise or another, so is what 
she radiates and what she teaches. If 
she is poor she sacrifices for her chil- 
dren in every way she knows; if she 
is rich she embroiders and knits for 
them; if she is in the middle-income 
brackets, she cooks for them, mends, 
and washes and irons for them. 

She has been taught that every 
man is happiest when he feels most 
masculine, and that the more femi- 
nine the woman, the more masculine 
the man feels himself to be. This is 
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the Mexican woman’s philosophy of 
love. It is quiet and simple, and it 
works. 

Aside from occasional children’s 
parties and some balls, there are no 
“age group” activities in Mexico. In- 
stead, there are “family group” ac- 
tivities. Clubs send out invitations 
directed to “Your mercy and your 
honorable family.” Grandmother's 
Sundays are a Mexican institution; 
everybody —sisters, cousins, uncles 
and aunts, and children of all ages— 
goes to mama grande’s for dines on 
Sunday. W “Gnd grandmother dies, 
mamacita takes over her “day.” And 
when mamacita goes, the oldest mar- 
ried sister carries on. The family 
group is continuous. 

In this feeling the special Mexi- 
can affection for the old is an inte- 
gral part. The rest home for old peo- 
ple, sanitarium, or “shady lawn” 
asylum is conspicuous by its rarity. 
The aged are taken care of, dressed, 
combed. fed, scolded, and loved at 
home. 

Perhaps something of this training 

-in love is what makes the Mexican 

woman so tender. There are always 
little children to be cared for, old 
people to be listened to and waited 
upon. If life has denied these charges 
to a single woman, she looks for 
‘ them; she goes to live with a sister or 
a cousin or an aunt, or a niece, and 
assumes duties. She finds someone to 
cherish and to work for, and her life 
is rounded in love, like her married 
sister's. 

Large families, which still charac- 


terize Mexican life, are not looked 
upon as hardships. I have never 
heard a Mexican woman complain 
about too much family, but rather 
the contrary. How many times have 
I heard it said, . and your. little 
Jorgito, your last one, is going off to 
school? Ay, how sad not to have an- 
other little one in the house!” But 
the breaks in the line of continuity 
are short; older children marry and 
bring home the grandchildren, the 
corridors ring again with shrill baby 
voices, and grandmama again hap- 
pily begins a round of diapers, naps, 
and feedings. 

Americans are often surprised at 
the seemingly natural respect Mexi- 
can children seem to feel for their 
elders. “If the children are almost 
never punished, how does it happen 
that they are so obedient, so quiet, so 
good?” 

It is true that the Mexican attitude 
toward children, with occasional ex- 
ceptions, is indulgent in the extreme. 
The baby is almost never out of 
arms, for if mamacita can’t hold him, 
crandmama can, or a sister, or a 
nursemaid. Large children of three 
and four are still carried in arms, ev- 
erywhere their parents go, and they 
receive a quantity of loving and pet- 
ting that would ruin almost any other 
small creature. And yet a scolding is 
usually the sternest discipline, the 
extreme sentence imposed for bad 
behavior. I believe that the years 
spent in loving arms condition the 
child to affection to such a degree 
that removal from it is all he needs 
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in the way of chastisement. Wasn't 
it St. Augustine who said that hell 
is a place where God’s love cannot 
reach us? The Mexican child’s pre- 
view of the inferno is any place out- 
side the circle of mamacita’s arms. 

I have never heard a Mexican girl 
say that she wished to leave home 
and be “free” before her marriage. 
To this day, many a man (or wom- 
an) of mature years never goes on a 
journey, even a short one, without 
going to receive his mother’s blessing 
before leaving. 

Another phase of Mexican life 
constantly commented upon by 
American visitors is something 
which, for want of a better phrase, I 
will call its “spiritual value.” It is 
resignation, the certainty that God 
knows best. 

It is usual, when making any kind 
of plan in Mexico, from a luncheon 
engagement to a European trip, to 
say, “If God wills.” One will be there 
or one will leave, “Dios mediante,” 
or “with God’s help.” A childless 
wife reports that she has no children 
because God did not wish it so. A 
loved person dies because “God re- 
membered him.” 

This pervading sense of elie at 
all times part of God’s will is the very 
color of Mexican thinking. If an- 
other little baby is on the way, and 
there isn’t much money, why worry? 
“Every child is born with a loaf of 
bread in his hand,” goes the confi- 
dent old saying. Suppose an expected 
inheritance fails to materialize, or 
some other person is awarded the 


promotion that should have been 
ours? It can’t be helped. “There'll 
be great confusion on Judgment day, 
when every peso flies into its rightful 
pocket.” 

This is the philosophy behind the 
Mexican way of life that continues 
to attract Americans. But it is a way 
of life that is bound to change, and 
all too soon. Industrialization is here, 
and with it come changes. 

Not long ago a friend phoned me. 
“Eleesabet,” she said, “you must come 
and take chocolate with me tomor- 
row. I have to ask your advice!” 
There is nothing better I like to do 
than give advice, so I went to see 
Carmen, and over the frothy choco- 
late I was told that Elenita was be- 
coming interested in an American 
boy, and should she be allowed to 
go out with him unchaperoned to a 
movie? I soberly considered and then 
advised that I thought no harm could 
come of it. 

“You are so practical, you Ameri- 
cans. I knew you would give me good 
advice. But Eleesabet, I cannot take 
it. We are Mexican—we must do 
things in the old way.” 

But the U.S. moves closer, and 
Mexico is changing. At the same 
time, Americans are attracted to the 
pattern of life in Mexico, its leisure, 
tranquility, family affection. It may . 
be that in time one of the great mar- 
riages of civilizations will take place 
from the exchanges between the two 
countries I think of as mine. And to 
think that I was present at the court- 
ship! 














W ITHIN TEN OR 20 years space 
flight will be an almost every- 


day occurrence. But once we are in 
space, will we be the only ones there? 
Will we find other intelligent beings 
plying the spaceways, and if so, what 
will they be like? Well, we cannot 
predict everything, of course, but we 
can form a good idea of what space 
people might look like. 

Suppose that this evening a space- 
ship from somewhere outside the so- 
lar system landed unnoticed in your 
neighborhood. Suppose you saw 
three beings from that ship walk 
down the road in front of your house 
at dusk. Would you run screaming to 
the telephone to call the police? No, 
you might not even give them a sec- 
ond look. 

We can be almost certain that our 
visitors from space will not have 
three eyes, webbed feet, nor televi- 
sion antennae growing out of their 


By Willy Ley 
Condensed from “This Week”’* 





Better take another look 
at that guy next door 


gf 

foreheads. Instead, scientists theo- 
rize, they will probably bear a strong 
resemblance to the man next door. 

The reason we can make this as- 
sumption is that science has shown 
that the shape of a living body is not 
accidental. Rules of “biological con- 
struction” were first worked out by 
Christiaan Huygens in the 17th cen- 
tury, and later scientists have added 
to his list. These rules help us pic- 
ture presumed visitors before they 
actually step out of their spaceship. 

In applying these rules, we have 
to make just two assumptions. The 
first is that the bodies of spacemen 
consist of protoplasm like ours. The 
second is that the creatures are intel- 
ligent, which is an inescapable fact 
once we accept the idea that they are 
capable of building a spaceship. 

With these assumptions in mind, 
we can use Huygens’ methods to 
paint this portrait of the man from 
planet X. 

1. He breathes air. Water breath- 
ers might develop some intelligence, 


*485 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. Nov. 10, 1957. @ 1957 by United Newspapers Magazine 
Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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but they would suffer from a severe 
handicap: they could not smelt met- 
als under water. This means that any 
technology above the level of our 
own Stone Age is the accomplish- 
ment of air breathers. 

2. He eats both plants and meat. 
A strict plant-eater spends too much 
time stufing himself with uncon- 
centrated food to build the kind of 
civilization which is necessary to pro- 
duce a spaceship. Animals which can 
digest meat only would not be likely 
to survive the occasional adverse pe- 
riods which occur on all planets and 
wipe out the less adaptable forms of 
life. 

3. He is probably not inuch larger 
than the largest human being. The 
limiting factor here is something 
called the square-cube law. If you 
double the height of a person with- 
out changing his proportions, you 
have a being with eight times the 
weight. This means that a person 12 
feet tall, for example, must be clum- 
sy and cannot perform precision 
work. And precision work will be es- 
sential, of course, in building the 
spaceship. 

4. He weighs at least 40 pounds, 
and probably more. A brain of a cer- 
tain size and complexity would be re- 
quired for the building of a space- 
ship. The brain of our spaceman 
would weigh at least two pounds. 
And from our studies of animals on 
earth, we can calculate that a body 
weighing at least 40 pounds is re- 
quired to support a two-pound brain. 


5. He has a skull of some kind. 





FRIEND OR FOE? 

Catholic teachings do not rule 
out the possibility of life on other 
planets, says Father Francis J. 
Connell, cssr, dean of the School 
of Sacred Theology at the Catho- 
lic University of America. 

If God did create other ration- 
al beings, they could have re- 
ceived the same supernatural 
gifts given to Adam and Eve, 
and never have lost them, Father 
Connell points out. They then 
would have no desire to harm 
others. On the other hand, they 
might be beings like the fallen 
angels: creatures with keen in- 
tellects, but with wills strongly 
inclined to evil. 

ncewc (16 Nov. 757) 











The most valuable organ of an intel- 


ligent being is his brain, and his 
brain must be protected. It will be 
“encapsulated” in some manner as a 
protection against injury. 

6. He has two eyes and ears. The 
“three-eyed man from space” is not a 
very likely creation. Two eyes are 
better than one for the purpose of 
judging distance and shape, but 
three would not be any better than 
two. 

The same goes for ears. You might 
argue that more eves and ears mona 
thy useful as spares in case of acci- 
dents. This is logical, but earth or- 
ganisms, at least, do not run to spares. 
We do not know the reason, but it is 
logical to assume that life on other 
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planets would not have developed 
along different lines. 

7. "His eyes and ears are near the 
brain. Information gathered by eves 
and ears must seach | the brain quick- 
ly in order to be useful. This trans- 
mission by the nerves is slow. There- 
fore the sense organs must be close 
to the brain to shorten the time lag 
between information and reaction. 

8. He has “hands” and “feet.” We 
know that our spaceman will walk 
erect. To survive, any being must be 
able to move around. But to build he 
would need something resembling 
our hands. Somewhere along the line 
of his development he an have to 
free one pair of legs to allow them to 
become hands. The only way to do 
this is to learn to stand. Also, it is al- 
most certain that once on his back 
legs he would develop bending fin- 
gers and an opposable thumb. To 
produce a high state of technology, 
he would need to be able to pick up 
things, to be able to grasp, hold, 
push, and pull. Why not tentacles, 
such as on an octopus? Because ten- 
tacles can pull, but cannot push ef- 
fectively. 

Now that we've drawn a rough 
portrait of the man from planet X, is 
there anything we can guess about 
planet X itself? 

Here again the answer is a famil- 
iar one; ie planet is probably very 
much like ours. We would probably 
be able to live on it. 

First of all, planet X can’t be much 
larger or much smaller than the 
earth. If it were much bigger, the 


gravity would be so crushingly great 
(as on the planet Jupiter) that life, 
let alone intelligence, would never 
even get started. If it were too small, 
it would not have sufficient gravita- 
tional pull to hang on to its gases 
(like the planet Mercury) and there 





BEYOND 
IMAGINATION 


The sun, however huge it 
seems to us, is nothing but an 
ordinary star among the many 
billions of stars comprising our 
Milky Way. The Milky Way 
itself is only one of probably 
more than several hundred mil- 
lion similar stellar systems which 
comprise the universe. 

If we were to visualize the 
earth as a tiny speck with a di- 
ameter of .0000003927 of an 
inch, then the sun would have 
a diameter of .00003937 of an 
inch, and the distance between 
the two would be .003937 of 
an inch. Yet, on this miniature 
scale, the nearest star from the 
sun would still have to be about 
164 feet away, and the Milky 
Way would be about 620 miles 
wide and 930 miles deep. 

The most distant system of 
stars visible through the Mt. 
Palomar telescope would be more 
than 6 million miles on this 
scale, or more than 6,200 trillion 
miles in reality! 

From Man Among the Stars by 
Wolfgang D. Muller (Criterion 
Books, N.Y., 1957). 
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would be nothing for anybody to 
breathe. . 

The planet's atmosphere, too, 
would be much like ours. Only two 
chemical combinations are complex 
enough to support life: the carbon- 
oxygen-hydrogen cycle we live on, 
and the chlorine-fluorine-methane 
cycle. The latter is a highly explosive 
mixture, and though it is conceivable 
that somewhere there could be a life 
form living on it, it is not likely. This 
cycle is so complex that the chances 
are heavily in favor of oxygen-based 
life developing long before the chlo- 
rine-based form got a chance. 

Planet X would have land and sea 
masses and a climate with drastic 
changes like ours. There would have 
to be land for our spacemen to live 
on and water for him to drink. We 
know about the climate for the sim- 
ple reason that if it were static there 
would be no incentive for our vis- 
itor’s race to build anything. Varia- 
ble hot and cold, wet and dry sea- 
sens are needed to keep pushing him 
around. 

All this tells us that our visitor is 
from outside our solar system, since 
none of our sun’s planets, besides the 
earth, is capable of supporting intel- 
ligent life. It also tells us something 
else: our space visitor is a good bit 
more advanced than we are. 

Whether it is because his race is 
more intelligent or just because plan- 
et X is older than the earth and he 
has had more time to develop we can- 
not tell. But the fact is that he has 
come from outer space. The nearest 


star system to us is Alpha Centaura, 
four light-years away. So our visitor 
has come a minimum of four light 
years. Our technology, just on the 
edge of interplanetary space flight, 
couldn’t even begin to tackle such an 
interstellar voyage. We would have 
a lot to learn from such a visitor. 

Now that we know something of 
our spaceman’s looks and home, how 
certain can we be that he actually 
exists? 

Recently, Prof. Clyde Tombaugh, 
the discoverer of the planet Pluto, 
said that intelligent life probably ex- 
ists somewhere else in the universe, 
purely on the basis of the laws of 
chance. Professor Tombaugh stated 
that many astronomers have reached 
that conclusion. What does the law 
of chance have to de with it? 

Well, in our own galaxy alone 
there are approximately 30 billion 
stars. Of course, there are hundreds 
of billions more in other galaxies. 
Scientists now think that most stars 
have planets, and find it almost im- 
possible to believe that only one plan- 
et out of all the hundreds of millions 
is capable of producing intelligent 
life. 

Of course, lower forms of life are 
more likely to exist, but they would 
never reach the earth. The kind of 
creature that could pay us a visit 
would have to be, in all its main es- 
sentials, like ourselves. 

Which brings us to the most in- 
triguing question of all, frequently 
posed by science-fiction _ stories. 
What chance is there that a space- 
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ship has already landed, and that the ing on another planet. What would 
man next door might turn out to be_ be the first thing we'd look for? 
the man from planet X? Right: somebody to tell about it. I 

I am inclined to doubt that this think the same would go for our vis- 
chance exists. Suppose you or I built itor from space. I think he’d be too 
a spaceship and made the first land- human to keep quiet. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 


There are many ways to build a large and accurate vocabulary. Some per- 
sons painstakingly memorize the meaning of one word after another. A better 
way, however, is to learn certain Latin and Greek word roots, a comparatively 
small number of which have given us thousands of English words. 

One such root is anim, which comes from the Latin word anima, meaning 
mind, soul, life. Of the many words built from this root, twelve are listed 
below in Column A. Can you match them with their meanings found in 
Column B? 


Column A Column B 


. animosity Evenness of mind; calm temper. 

. unanimous Lacking in firmness of mind; cowardly. 

. animate To take notice; to censure; to turn critically “to the 
mind.” 

. reanimate Not endowed with life; dull; spiritless. 

. animism Ill will; intense bitterness of mind. 

. pusillanimous Belief that all things have souls; belief ascribing 
conscious life to all natural objects. 

. animalcule g) Sensuality; also name given to belief that man is a 
nonspiritual animal. 

magnanimous h) Being of one mind; agreeing. 

. animadvert i) To give life to; to make alive. 

. equanimity j) Very small animal, especially one microscopic in 
size. 

. animalism k) Great of mind; noble and honorable. 

. inanimate 1) To restore to life; to revive. 


(Answers on page 20) 











By Donald A. Laird 


Condensed from “Trained Men’* 





How Not to Be a Has-Been 


Your job is likely to change whether you do or not 






HE NEW Diese locomotiveon 
the night express broke down 
in Albany. But the old-time 
railroaders were not altogether dis- 
pleased to see that new-fangled con- 
traption stopped. The 60-year-old en- 
gineer puttered around unsuccessful- 
ly with “the thing.” He had devoted 
more than half his life to steam loco- 
motives, and he was not going to learn 
the Diesel engine this late in life. 
When the master mechanic ar- 
rived, he got the engine running in 
less than a minute, just by replacing 
a fuse. The engineer’s wife could 
have done the repair job just as well. 
“A dumb engineer,” thought the 
master mechanic. But railway ofh- 
cials were worried. They feared their 
engineers were too old to learn to 
drive the new engines being put on. 
Older persons who are slow to 
catch on are usually not unintelli- 
gent, nor are they too old to learn. 
They are victims of the old human 
tendency to resist change. That fact 
has tragic consequences for many 
men. 
Jobs change continually. You can 
9, Pa. 


*Scranton November, 


never tell when or where a change 
may pop up. New processes, inven- 
tions, products, new customers keep 
jobs moving. The blacksmith had to 
learn electric and gas welding; the 
bookkeeper had Rg learn machine 
bookkeeping; the physician has to 
keep up with a stream of new medi- | 





cines; the executive faces different 
problems every week; the housewife 
has to adapt to new gadgets and new 
foods. 

Many jobs change so much year 
by year that after about ten years 
they amount to completely different 
jobs. Your occupation is likely to 


1950. ©1950 by International Correspondence Schools, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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change whether you do or not. The 
person who fails to progress with the 
changes is committing slow vocation- 
al acetdie. 

Some people lose their jobs be- 
cause they neglect to change along 
with them; others have to be shifted 
to simpler work. Many watchmen, 
elevator operators, and janitors once 
did skilled work, until they refused 
to master the new operations which 
came into their fields. It is not inven- 
tions that put people out of work, 
but their own failure to change with 
the times. 

Learning comes easiest from about 
15 to 30. During those flexible years 
one can learn almost without trying. 
After 30, learning becomes a bit 
more difficult, yet one can learn al- 
most as well at 60 as at 16. But once 
one begins to dislike learning, then 
he is too old to learn, regardless of his 
years. 

The older worker is often afraid to 
change because he lacks confidence 
in his unused ability to learn. He can 
learn, but doesn’t know that he can. 

Those who keep on learning get a 
feeling of security from their very 
ability to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. 

Keeping in the habit of learning 
often determines whether one will 
rise or hit the skids during the second 
half of life. A survey by the Harvard 
Business Review showed that execu- 
tives who had the best positions did 
the most nonfiction reading. Other 
executives, perhaps because they 


were too easily pleased with them- 


selves, did little serious reading. 
Learning and reading go hand in 
hand. Reading to keep up with the 
world and one’s vocation is one way 
to keep the habit of learning. 

Here are some other ways. 1. At- 
tend meetings of trade and profes- 
sional associations. Find out what 
competitors are doing. 2. Take an 
adult-education course in some field 
utterly unrelated to your,work, such 
as a foreign language, history, or art. 
Gradually learn more difficult mate- 
rial. 3. Associate with people who are 
learners. 4. Keep your curiosity work- 
ing. 5. Look forward to changes and 
new ideas. (You can’t stop them any- 
way.) Be among the first to know 
about new developments. 

It is easier for the older person to 
learn if he has been in the habit of 
learning -most of his life. Abraham 
Flexner,ewhen he went to college at 


- 19 was both hard-up and homesick. 


To save money, and to forget his 
homesickness, he carried a double 


“schedule of courses and was graduat- 


ed in two years. The momentum of 
that bold start lasted throughout his 
life. He organized the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, and 
persuaded Einstein to become a 
member. Flexner even invented his 
own system of shorthand to facilitate 
his learning. And, at 82, when many 
persons think they are “too old to 
learn,” he was taking courses at Co- 
lumbia university. 

The best time to learn? The earlier 
the easier, but it is never too late. 
The best time to learn is always now. 
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By Arthur Daley, New York “Times” Columnist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


avinc launched one sputnik 
into outer space a few months 
ago with the publication of the 
Catholic college All-America foot- 
ball team, I have been commissioned 
by the hardy editors of ‘THe Catuo- 
tic Dicest to fire another rocket 
toward the moon, an All-America 
basketball team. If there’s a dog in- 
side the satellite, it’s me. That may 
not be grammatical but the assign- 
ment is so confusing that a certain 
fuzziness automatically distorts some 
phases of the operation. 

When the football team came off 
the drawing boards, it followed a 
simple design. But the basketball se- 
lections are as intricate and as com- 
plex as a Rube Goldberg invention 
because there are at least ten times 
as many Catholic colleges engaged 
in the dribble diversion as there are 
playing with blocks and tackles. 

These teams stretch from Brook- 
lyn to Los Angeles — just like the 
Dodgers. They sprawl all over the 
country, hundreds of teams and 
thousands of players. How do you 
pick a ten-man squad from that mob? 
The guy who tries is likely to wind 
up in a doghouse, maybe even a 
celestial one that goes around the 
world once every 114 minutes. 

Since this was a project that 
couldn’t go pffft like Vanguard but 
had to go whoost like Jupiter C, I 
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assembled ten of the most competent 
flight engineers in the land to give 
me guidance. These top-ranking 
coaches are in alphabetical order: 

Tom Blackburn of Dayton, John 
Castellani of Seattle, Bob Feerick of 
Santa Clara, Taps Gallagher of 
Niagara, Eddie Hickey of St. Louis, 
Roy Leenig of Holy Cross, Ray 
Meyer of DePaul, Dudley Moore of 
Duquesne, Ken Norton of Manhat- 
tan, and Jim Pollard of La Salle. 

Also consulted were coaches of 
professional teams and—perhaps this 
is more important—pro talent scouts 
who appraise all collegians with cold 
and calculating eyes. 

All I had to do after that was put 
on my space helmet and follow the 
Captain Video script they wrote for 
me. I have used only two ad libs on 
my own and—if you'll excuse a boast 
—they may be the brightest lines in 
the production. 

If this team has a weakness, it is 
that it lacks a center with the alti- 
tudinous dimensions of a Wilt (The 
Stilt) Chamberlain. But most of our 
“small” men can jump like kanga- 
roos and it may not be too important. 

After all, basketball no longer is a 
game that’s played by two forwards, 
a center, and two guards, each with 
strictly defined duties. It flows at so 
breathless a pace that positions aren’t 

(Text continued on page 36) 








PLAYER 
Elgin Baylor 
Mike Farmer 
Tom Hawkins 
Jimmy Smith 
Jim Cunningham 
Alex (Boo) Ellis 
Al Inniss 
Gene Brown 
Don Lane 
Dennis Boone 


* * c * 


Honorable Mentions 


Art Andreoli, Holy Cross 
Jim Armstrong, Portland (Ore.) 
Jim Berry, Creighton 
Arlen Bockhorn, Dayton 
Bernie Brennan, St. Ambrose 
Tom Brennan, Villanova 
Greg Britz, Canisius 
Charlie Brown, Seattle 
George Carter, lona 
Tom Cross, Seton Hall 
Art Day, San Francisco 
Tony D’Elia, St. Francis (N.Y.) 
Bob De Palma, Duquesne 
Bob Devine, Notre Dame 
Ed Donahue, Providence 
Tom Donahue, Loyola (Cal.) 
Pepper Dooley, 

St. Peter's (N.J.) 
Le Roy Doss, St. Mary's (Cal.) 
Al Dunbar, San Francisco 
Ken Fairfield, St. Bonaventure 
Bob Ferry, St. Louis 
Joe Frasco, Loras (la.) 
Corny Freeman, Xavier (O.) 
Tom Garberina, La Salle 
Pete Gaudin, Loyola (La.) 


COLLEGE 
Seattle 
San Francisco 6.7 
Notre Dame 6.5 
Steubenville 6.6 
Fordham 
Niagara 
St. Francis (NY) 6.7 
San Francisco 6.3 
Dayton 


HT. 
6.6 


6.3. 


615 \ 


~ 


6.0 


Regis (Colo.) 6.2 


” * x 


George Giersch, Boston Col. 
John Glasser, Marquette 
Don Haase, Detroit 
Jim Harney, Seattle 
Joe Hughes, Holy Cross 
Dick Jolley, Portland (Ore.) 
John Kalbfus, St. Vincent (Pa.) 
Ed Kazakavich, Scranton 
Bill Katheder, La Salle- 
Fred LaCour, San Francisco 
Jean Lefebvre, Gonzaga 
Bill Lowry, Christian Bros. 
Jim Maloney, Niagara 
Tom Martin, 

St. Anselm's (Mass.) 
Bud Masterson, 

Assumption (Mass.) 
Bernie Matthews, Duquesne 
Bill McCadney, Fordham 
Jack McCarthy, Dayton 
John McCarthy, Notre Dame 
Jim McClellan, 

St. Francis (Pa.) 
Tom McCloskey, Georgetown 
Jim McCoy, Marquette 
Bob McLaughlin, Loyola (La.) 


HOME TOWN 
Washington, D.C. 
Richmond, Cal. 
Chicago, III. 
Homestead, Pa. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Hamilton, 0. 
New York City 
San Francisco 
New York City 
Denver 


* * *« 


Bob McNeil, St. Joseph's (Pa.) 
Jack Mimlitz, St. Louis 
Mike Moran, Marquette 
Hank Morano, 

St. Peter's (N.J.) 
Bud Pascal, St. John's (N.Y.) 
Ken Pichotte, Georgetown 
Jack Powers, Manhattan 
Dan Rogovich, 

St. Joseph's (Ind.) 
Bill Ryan, Duquesne 
Joe Ryan, Villanova 
Alan Seiden, St. John's (N.Y.) 
Paul Sheedy, Loyola (IIl.) 
Dick Sigaty, St. Mary's (Cal.) 
Frank Sobero, Santa Clara 
Joe Spratt, St. Joseph's (Pa.) 
Hank Stein, Xavier (O.) 
Chet Tabor, DePaul 
Bob Talbot, Catholic U. 
Jim Taylor, Santa Clara 
Bob Turner, Gonzaga 
Joe Viviano, Xavier (O.) 
Mike Walsh, Detroit 
Larry Weise, St. Bonaventure 
Dick Wilbur, Manhattan 
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especially significant any more. 
Hence no great effort has been made 
here to grade them that way. 

The easiest way to start the selec- 
tions, of course, is to begin with the 
best. He is Elgin Baylor of Seattle 
university, a cinch to be on every 
All America that’s picked this season. 

The college ranks have rarely pro- 
duced a more gifted scorer. Perhaps 
no game better illustrates his talents 
than the one Seattle played against 
Portland. This was no weak and 
mesmerized opponent, because Port- 
land didn’t yield until the last 41 
seconds when Baylor flipped in the 
clinchers to give Seattle a dramatic 
94-91 victory. But the real stunner 
was that Baylor scored 60 of the 94 

ints. 

So clocklike is the precision with 
which Elgin operates (sorry, fellers, 
but I couldn’t resist the pun ) that the 
advisory board of coaches voted 
unanimously for him. There was 
almost as much agreement on Mike 
Farmer of San Francisco, a good 
scorer but possibly the best defensive 
player in the nation. Nine of the ten 
coaches recommended him. 

Highly regarded also were Tom 
Hawkins of Notre Dame, Jim Cun- 
ningham of Fordham, and Alex 
(Boo) Ellis of Niagara. Eight of the 
ten coaches suggested them. 

There was majority agreement 
also on Al Inniss of St. Francis of 
Brooklyn, Gene Brown of San Fran- 
cisco, and Don Lane of Dayton. Run- 
ning strongly in the sweepstakes was 


Corny Freeman of Xavier of Ohio 


until he tripped over his books in 
midseason and lost eligibility. With 
that he also lost a position on this 
team. 

Others who were recommended 
by more than one coach were Jack 
Mimlitz of St.Louis, Arlen Bock- 
horn of Dayton, Mike Moran of 
Marquette, Joe Viviano of Xavier, 
Larry Weise of St. Bonaventure, Bill 
Katheder of La Salle, Mike Walsh 
of Detroit, and Fred LaCour of San 
Francisco. 

Several coaches also wistfully 
mentioned as a star for future deliv- 
ery to this team the giant whom 
Gonzaga imported from France, Jean 
Claude Lefebvre. He stands a frac- 
tion over 7-foot-3 and is learning fast. 

But the two unfilled spots on the 
CatHo.tic Dicest squad went to 
none of these. I’d been holding a 
private candidate up my sleeve all 
along. That made for a very bulky 
sleeve because this is a very bulky 
guy. I sounded out the most respect- 
ed of the professional talent scouts 
on him. 

‘I'm picking Jimmy Smith of 
Steubenville on the team,” I said. 

The scout gave me a queer look. 

“How did you ever hear of him?” 
he said. “He’s my sleeper for the pro 
draft, the man I rate just behind 
Elgin Baylor. But I’m afraid every- 
one will be wised up to him by then. 
He’s 6-foot-6 and weighs 230 pounds, 
a great prospect.” 

My second sleeper is the drowsiest 
since Rip Van Winkle. He also hails 
from one of the smaller schools, Regis 
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college in Denver. His name is Den- 
nis Boone. What’s more, he’s only 
a sophomore. What’s more still, he’s 
a comparative midget at 6-foot-2. 

One of the advisory coaches tipped 
me off on him and definitely recom- 
mended him. A secret espionage 
agent in Kansas also voluntarily filed 
a rave report on the boy who made 
Look magazine’s Rocky Mountain 
district team when he was only a 
freshman. Other authorities verified 
Boone's qualifications. He is picked 
forthwith. 

kkk 

Here are excerpts from reports the 


coaches filed on the ten members of the 
Catuo.ic DicEst squad: 


ELGIN BAYLOR—“Best all-around player 
in the country . . . led nation last year in 
rebounding and was third in scoring... 
very mobile and great on fast break .. . 
has been described as having the grace of 
a gymnast and the accuracy of an adding 
machine.” 


MIKE FARMER—“Tough defensively ‘and 
a real rugged rebounder . . . best shot is 
a jump... . hooks well with either hand 
. . . is team’s top scorer although he al- 
ways draws the assignment of ‘guarding 
the opposition’s big man.” 


TOM HAWKINS—“Opponents always rig 
their defenses to halt him but none have 
... prolific scorer at better than 20 points 
a game with a jump shot that’s impossible 
to stop . . . can rebound and defend with 
anyone ... and he is at his best under 
pressure.” 


JIMMY SMITH—“Big, strong, agile, quick 
and mobile . . . One of finest collegiate 
rebounders at 25 a game . . . scores better 
than 20 a game . . . superb jump shot, 
good timing under boards, and deadly on 
follows.” 
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JIM CUNNINGHAM—“A coach’s offensive 
dream . . . can hit with soft, one-hand 
push from outside and his great speed 
helps him in driving lay-ups . . . averages 
25 points a game . . . good rebounder and 
good defensively.” 


ALEX (BOO) ELLIS—“Veritable bull un- 
der both boards . . . averages 25 rebounds 
and points a game . . . gets wonderful po- 
sition to control boards for his team... 
excellent defensively.” 


AL INNISS—“Perhaps the best rebounder 
in the country . . . big and strong, he’s 
best under the basket and is most effec- 
tive out of the pivot . . . considered one 
of the better defensive men.” 


GENE BROWN—“Successor to K. C. Jones 
as San Francisco’s play-making quarter- 
back . . . exceptional dribbler and is best 
known for defensive skill . . . can kill you 
on the press . . . uncanny fall-away jump 
shot and the highest scoring guard in the 
history of the school.” 


DON LANE—“Another great playmaker 

. nickname is Night Train and has 
speed to burn . . . quick, shifty and tire- 
less . . . feints and drives well . . . deadly 
set shot and most dazzling backcourt man 
in college ranks.” 


DENNIS BOONE—“Could make any team 
in the country .. . great jump shot, backed 
by an explosive drive-in . . . has remark- 
able spring for his 6-foot-2 frame . . . av- 
eraging better than 22 points a game... 
his quick hands make him a tiger on de- 
fense and his floor game is definitely su- 
perior.” 


There they are, folks, the top ten 
among the Catholic colleges. 

We will now proceed to the 
launching site and get this contrap- 
tion into outer space among other 
stars. Ready, everyone? Contact! And 


away we go! 
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By Paul Healy 


Condensed from “Extension’ 
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NE OF THE HAPPIEST gadabouts 

in the U.S. is Melvin Joseph 
Maas, a retired major general in the 
Marine corps. As chairman of the 
President’s Committee on the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Maas gives from 300 to 500 
speeches a year, travels nearly 175,- 
000 miles. He has been president of 
eight national organizations and vice 
president of four, pays dues to 72 
organizations and holds 20 nonpay- 
ing jobs. He also is honorary police 
chief of eight cities. 

The fact that Maas does all this al- 
though he is totally blind is startling 
to everyone but Maas. It makes ies 
the No. 1 walking testimonial to 
what he preaches: the usefulness of 
persons with bodily defects. A few 
minutes’ exposure to Maas refutes 
the notion that blindness necessarily 


A Second Career 
for General Maas 


He entered it when he 
went blind at 53 


limits most of a person’s activities. 

Before he lost his sight six years 
ago, Maas had been about as active 
as it is possible for a man to be. He 
had pursued, for the most part simul- 
taneously, two careers that are nor- 
mally considered full-time occupa- 
tions in themselves. He had been a 
Minnesota representative in Con- 
gress for 16 years and a Marine flyer 
since 1917. As a Marine, he had an- 
swered the call of duty in three wars; 
as a congressman, he had been na key 
figure in many lesser “wars” and a 
couple of highly dramatic incidents 
in the House of Representatives. He 
had even found time, occasionally, 
to be a businessman. 

Today, at 59, Maas is ruddy, 
white-haired, ond nearly bald. In 
1951, when he went blind, he also 
had most of his stomach removed. 
Now there are only 150 pounds on 
the broad, five-foot, six-and-a-half- 
inch frame that once carried 220. Yet 
Maas finds his darkened world end- 
lessly exciting. 

“It’s been rather fascinating,” he 
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says. “I was getting old at 53. As I 
settled down into middle age, my 
career seemed over. Then this thing 
happened. Pretty soon, I felt like a 
kid going to school for the first time. 
Six years later, I still jump out of 
bed in the morning, wondering what 
new accomplishments | can look for- 
ward to today. 

“It's the thrill of discovery,” he 
continued. “Take learning to dial a 
telephone. I can dial twice as fast as 
you can because I don’t look at the 
numbers. And I don’t even have to 
look many of them up in my Braille 
phone book because I’ve memorized 
200 numbers.” 

Preparing for a speech, Maas first 
gives to an assistant an outline of 
what he wants to say. The assistant 
dictates a rough draft into a record- 
ing. 

Maas then listens to the recording 
four or five times, taking notes in 
Braille so that he can refresh his 
memory before delivery time. (Maas’ 
Braille work has not been any easier 
since his fingers have been partially 
stiffened by arthritis. ) He hasn’t used 
a single Braille note while deliv ering 
a speech in several years, He speaks 
entirely from memory. 

Once Maas gave six speeches to 
six different groups in five days in 
Minneapolis. The subjects included 
foreign policy and the handicapped, 
needed changes in workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, the problem of re- 
cruiting professional workers for crip- 
pled children, the changing attitudes 
towards the blind, and “new horizons 


for rehabilitation.” He says he'll nev- 
er attempt such a feat again. 

Maas’ sharp sense of humor keeps 
his speeches from becoming somber. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful to be blind,” 
he will wisecrack. “Now all women 
are beautiful.” 

Or he will recall that a colleague 
once told him he was the only Ma- 
rine general to have served a year 
while he was blind. “ ‘Not quite,’ I 
told him, ‘I’m just the first to admit 
“ 

He often opens his speeches with 
a solemn introduction leading into 
the line: “I know what I’m talking 
about—I’m handicapped, too.” He 
pauses for dramatic effect, then adds 
with a chuckle, “I’ve got false teeth!” 
It always draws a relieved burst of 
laughter. 

Maas thinks he gets a warm audi- 

ence reception largely because he 
travels alone. If he needed an escort, 
he points out, the effect would be 
“psychologically different. It would, 
in fact, give the lie to what I’m 
preaching: that the handicapped are 
employable.” 

The truth is that Maas can’t be 
bothered having a companion with 
him on his travels. He recalls dis- 
gustedly that he took an escort to 
help him on his first trip after he 
became blind but that “the fellow 
got sick and I had to take care of him. 
Never again!” 

How the doughty little ex-general 
has managed to visit all the 48 states, 
nearly all of western Europe, and 
part of South America is what people 
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find most fascinating about him. In- 
deed, in a half-million miles of travel, 
he says, the only bodily “souvenirs” 
he has brought home are those 
caused by well-meaning persons who 
have unthinkingly pushed him on 
ahead—into furniture, streets, door- 
ways. 

Nearly all his trips are by air. 
When the plane lands, the passenger 
agent takes him to a taxi. The taxi 
drops him at his hotel, where the 
doorman turns him over to a bellhop 
to be registered and brought to his 
room. 

Inside his room, Maas asks the 
bellhop to lead him around the walls, 
moving to the right, while he identi- 
fies each object. When the bellhop 
leaves (after having shown him the 
electric-razor outlet.) Maas feels his 
way around the room again, this 
time to his left. 

Maas has a bellhop lead him to 
the hotel dining room, and he usu- 
ally asks a waiter to read him the 
menu. Once he asked a nearby diner 
what was on the menu, and the man 
begged off with the cryptic comment, 
“Mister, I’m just as ignorant as you 
are!” Nothing delights Maas more 
than that: to be taken for a sighted 
person. 

He has worked hard to act normal. 
In the beginning, he wished to avoid 
the telltale habits of the the blind: 
staring straight ahead, hunching over 
one’s cane. His sighted instructor 
helped train him to look at the per- 
son who was talking to him and to 
stare at the smoke of his cigar. Maas 


shuns dark glasses. Instead of a white 
cane he carries a cameraman’s col- 
lapsible tripod. For these reasons, he 
does not necessarily look blind at 
first glance. 

Maas travels so fast and so contin- 
ually that he can’t always keep up 
with himself. 

“Sometimes,” he says, “I wake up 
in the morning and I wonder, What 
hotel am I in? What city am I in? 
Or even: What country am I in? 
When I call the hotel phone oper- 
ator and ask one of those questions, 
I get the impression she thinks I’ve 
been on a bender.” 

Two companions Maas always 
takes on his trips now are a rosary 
and a medal given to him last May 
by Pope Pius XII. Maas went to 
Rome to ask the Holy Father for a 
statement on the obligations of a 
Catholic toward the crippled. To his 
astonishment, he was granted a 20- 
minute private audience. 

The Holy Father remembered him 
clearly as the first congressman he 
had talked with on his journey to 
the U.S. as Cardinal Pacelli in 1938. 
They had had breakfast together in 
St. Paul. 

Maas’ ancestry is Dutch and Irish. 
The only military heritage comes 
from the Irish (maternal) branch of 
his family tree. He describes it this 
way. “I won’t say this with modesty— 
because as a Marine I don’t have 
any—but my grandfather, Thomas 
Brady, was an officer in the Civil 
War and commanded a regiment at 
Shiloh. He was a lawyer who gloried 
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in stringing long words together. 
When he died at 96 he was still 
studying the grammar of six lan- 
guages. I got a lot from him, includ- 
ing a love of language and litera- 
ture.” 

Maas was born on May 14, 1898, 

in Duluth, Minn., to Frank Newton 
and Rose (Brady) Maas. The family 
soon moved to St. Paul, where his 
father established a bakery-supply 
business. Young Mel had five broth- 
ers, two of whom are now dead. 
- After graduation from St. Paul 
public schools, Mel attended the 
College of St. Thomas there. A 
younger classmate of about his size 
and aggressiveness was Patrick J. 
Ryan, who is now a mejor general, 
a monsignor, and chief of chaplains 
for the U.S. army. 

Mel won an appointment to West 
Point, but after America entered the 
Ist World War, he enlisted in the 
Marine Corps in hope of seeing 
quick action. He became a pilot, and 
spent the war hunting U-boats off 
the Azores. 

After the war, Maas attended the 
University of Minnesota, prospected 
for oil in Texas, and finally organ- 
ized an insurance agency with a part- 
ner in St. Paul. 

In the early 20’s, as an unusually 
vocal member of the American Le- 
gion, Maas made no secret of his 
views on Prohibition. Though he 
was then a teetotaler, ge favored 
repeal because he thought that dis- 
respect for the 18th Amendment was 
leading to violations of other laws. 
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Friends kept after Maas to run for 
Congress. In 1926, he decided to run 
for the Republican nomination in 
the 4th Congressional district, which 
embraces St. Paul. Maas’ chances of 
winning were rated as nil. But Maas 
won the nomination, and went on to 
win the election. 

In Congress, freshman Maas was ~ 
no shy Minnesota cornflower. Agi- 
tating for larger defense appropria- 
tions, he felt like a voice crying in 
the wilderness. In May, 1929, seek- 
ing to shake up his complacent col- 
leagues, flyer Maas circled Washing- 
ton piloting an antiquated biplane. 
Just as the House was convening at 
noon, he put the ship into a dive 
and made three screaming passes at 
the roof of the House chamber, his 
wheels almost skimming the sky- - 
light. The congressmen panicked 
like chickens in a thunderstorm. 

From then on, Maas was listened 
to when he warned about the dan- 
gers of an enemy bombing attack. 
His stunt also started the movement 
which eventually substituted metal 
for glass in the House skylight. 

“I’m not defending what I did,” 
the general says now. “It was a stu- 
pid, kiddish thing to do. But every 
flyer has to get that ‘flat-hatting’ out 
of his system.” 

He was amused, though, that Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh once men- 
tioned the incident to him when 
visiting Little Falls, Minn., where 
Maas was on summer training with 
his Marine air squadron. Lindbergh 


turned to his wife, Maas recalls, and 
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remarked enviously, “This man did 
what I never had the guts to do: buzz 
the Capitol.” 

In 1932, because a redistricting 
bill was vetoed by the governor, 
Minnesota’s ten congressmen were 
obliged to run at large for the nine 
seats at stake. Maas ran tenth by ap- 
proximately 1,000 votes; for a Catho- 
lic running statewide, it was consid- 
ered a good showing. 

As a lame-duck congressman after 


the election, Maas was the hero of a ° 


dangerous situation on the House 
floor. A visitor stood up in the gal- 
lery, brandished a revolver, and de- 
manded to be allowed to make a 
speech. Maas walked over to a spot 
just below the man. 

“Of course, you can speak,” he 
told the man. “But we have rules in 
the House: no one is allowed to make 
a speech with a gun in his hand. 
Here—toss it down.” 

The visitor pointed the gun silent- 
ly at Maas for several long seconds, 
and then dropped it into the out- 
stretched hands. He was quickly 
taken into custody by the sergeant- 
at-arms. A little later, when the de- 
ranged fellow was being detained in 
the corridor below, he spied Maas 
walking by. 

“There’s the guy that took my gun 
and said they’d let me make a speech, 
but they didn’t!” he yelled. Maas 
strolled over and engaged him in 
conversation, reasoning with him as 
best he could. A few years ago, there 
was a sequel to the episode. Maas 
received a letter from the man say- 


ing that he had rehabilitated himself 
and wanted to thank Maas for what 
he had done to help him. 

In 1933, Maas was awarded the 
Carnegie silver medal for his act of 
courage in the House. 

Maas was again elected in 1934, 
and became a pest to the Democrats. 
He denounced much of their domes- 
tic program while urging the admin- 
istration to prepare itself militarily 
for the troubles being brewed abroad. 
As ranking Republican on the House 
Naval Affairs committee, he was ad- 
vocating the fortification of Guam 
and a “two-ocean navy” at a time 
when both ideas were considered 
silly. 

In 1941, the Marines put Maas on 
the active list and made him the 
youngest Marine colonel then in 
uniform. He served on the staff of 
Adm. William Halsey and then visit- 
ed England in late 1941 to study air 
operations and the use of American 
planes in Britain. In 1941 he accom- 
panied Adm. Frank J. Fletcher 
through the Solomon Islands cam- 
paign, and then was appointed Ma- 
rine corps observer with Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur in Australia and Mew 
Guinea. 

When President Roosevelt issued 
his “come home” orders to those 
congressmen who had donned uni- 
forms and rushed off to the Pacific, 
Maas managed to stay one jump 
ahead of te order for four months. 
During this time he participated in 
the capture of Guadalcanal. He got 
the Silver Star on New Guinea for 
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his gallantry in shooting down two 
Zeros. 

When he did finally return to the 
States, Maas was more of an “Asia- 
firster” than ever. In a radio broad- 
cast, he charged flatly that America 
was “losing the war in the Pacific.” 
In the 1944 election, he was defeated 
by 3,000 votes. In January, 1945, he 
returned to active duty in the Pa- 
cific theater. 

While commanding two Marine 
air bases on Chinuns. Maas was 
wounded in the face aa legs by an 
exploding Japanese bomb. He was 
awarded the Legion of Merit, the 
Silver Star, and the Purple Heart. 

After the war, Maas became as- 
sistant to the chairman of the board 
of the Sperry Corp. (now Sperry- 
Rand) in New York. But when the 
Korean war broke out in 1950, the 
old fire horse was ready to gallop off 
again. He had recently been pro- 
moted to brigadier general in the 
Marine reserve, but when the de- 
fense secretary, George C. Marshall, 
called him back to duty, he dis- 
covered that his flying days were 
over. Marshall needed his influence 
on Capitol Hill to help push through 
emergency manpower legislation. 

Though suffering from severe 
stomach cramps, Maas stayed in the 
witness chair, testifying day after 
day instead of going to the hospital. 
After the bill passed the House, he 
was examined at Bethesda Naval 
hospital. There he was told that he 
had a bad case of ulcers, and would 
have to undergo major surgery. 


About the same time, his sight began 
to fail rapidly. 

One day a doctor sat beside Maas 
and said bluntly, “You’re a Marine 
and can take it, so we’re laying it on 
the line. In all probability, you're 
going to be completely blind, and it 
will be permanent.” 

“I lay in a cold sweat that whole! 
week end,” Maas recalls. “After all,| 
blindness is something that always 
happens to someone else, never to 
you or anyone you know. But then I 
decided I couldn't go on this way. 
Something had to be done. So I got 
up and walked to the bathroom, 
keeping my eyes closed. I shaved, 
washed, and brushed my teeth with- 
out using my eyes. | said to myself 
that if I EF coud do that so easily it 
couldn't be too bad.” 

Maas’ blindness had been caused 
by hemorrhaging, which in turn 
could have been comed by any one 
of 200 things, including his wounds 
on Okinawa, the doctors said. 

“I'd have felt sorry for myself ex- 
cept that I was too darn busy,” Maas 
explains. “We had to get the bill 
through the Senate, so I had a phone 
brought to my bed.” 

Maas had been serving on the 
President’s Committee for the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped ever since it was started in 
1947. Now he tendered his resigna- 
tion, but President Truman refused 
to accept it. In April, 1954, President 
Eisenhower made Maas chairman of 
the committee, despite the general’s 
argument that a sighted person could 
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do a better job than he could. Al- 
though the committee’s office is lo- 
cated in the Labor department, the 
chairman reports directly to the 
President. 

The committee does not find jobs 
for the handicapped, but it encour- 
ages private industry to hire them, 
through speeches by Maas and other 
educational media. The committee 
has seen 2 million supposedly un- 
employable persons employed in the 
last ten years. “There are 2 million 
more who should be employed; they 
are being added to at the rate of 
275,000 a year,” Maas says. 

Maas lives in an attractive brick 
house in Bethesda, Md., with his 
wife, the former Katherine Endress, 
whom he married in 1934. His first 
wife, the former Katherine Bole, 
died in childbirth in 1929, after she 
had borne three daughters, Mari- 
anne Rose, Patricia Ann, and Kath- 
erine. As sponsor of the bill which 
created the first military women’s 
reserve, Maas considers it fitting 
that Patricia Ann should be in the 
Marines. Melvin Joseph, Jr., his son 
by his second marriage, is already in 
the Marines at 17. 

Maas designed his basement recre- 


* 


ation room to serve his needs. His 
contour chair is flanked by a radio, 
a TV set for the blind (minus a 
screen), a tape recorder, a telephone, 
an ash tray for his ever-present cigar, 
and the “intercom” through which 
he can talk with Mrs. Maas when 
she is upstairs. Also at his elbow is 
the “talking-books” machine, which 
permits him to spend hours listening 
to a well-modulated voice read every- 
thing from Winston Churchill’s 
memoirs to murder mysteries. 

The mental depression which nor- 
mally arrives about three years after 
going blind never overtook Maas. 

“I never once said, ‘O my God, 
why has this happened to me?’” he 
explains. “Why shouldn’t it happen 
to me as well as to anyone else? My 
religion, of course, was a great help. 
It had taught me that if I had 
the will to take advantage of the 
compensations, God would give me 
the strength and confidence. I’ve 
thanked Him for helping me keep 
my sense of humor. And I guess He 
intended it this way. This seems to 
be the way I can contribute the most. 

“No, I don’t resent being blind. 
The truth of it is I don’t think about 


it most of the time.” 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


“Now, Bobby,” said Sister Helen to one of her 4th-graders, “suppose your 
mother gave you a large apple and a small one, and told you to give one of 
them to your brother. Which one would you give him?” 

“Do you mean my big brother or my little brother?” asked Bobby cautiously. 


F. Frangart. 








By Joseph B. Connors 





City of God, 1958 


At Brussels, it symbolizes an eternal 


answer to the question “What is happiness?” 





pusTY, footsore traveler ap- 
A proaches a total stranger in 

the road and puts a question 
to him. “Can you tell me,” he asks 
hopefully, “how I can get to the City 
of God?” 

Although that may sound like an 
incident from one of the allegorical 
adventure stories that enthralled our 
ancestors, the time is 1958 and the 
place is Brussels, Belgium, where the 
first world fair since 1939 begins 
April 17. At Brussels, for the first 
time in history, the Vatican will par- 
ticipate as a sovereign state in an in- 
ternational exposition. The theme, 
and the name, of the exhibition 
pavilion planned by 
the Holy See is Civ- 
itas Dei (the City of 
God), from St. Au- 
gustine’s monument- 
al treatise on man 
and God, De Civi- 
tate Dei. 

If our pilgrim gets 
the right directions, 
he will presently ar- 
rive at one of the 
most unusual build- 
ings he has ‘ever 


seen. The City of 











God will probably remind him of an 
ancient walled city; perhaps it will 
also suggest the kind of temple that 
space pilgrims may raise 1,000 years 
from now on some far outpost of the 
skies. 

Both impressions are fitting, for 
one of the things the City of God is 
intended to do is to make visitors face 
up to two questions: Whence have 
we come? Where are we going? 

The international team of archi- 
tects who planned the pavilion (they 
were headed by Paul Rome of Bel- 
gium) had the kind of assignment 
that both delights and torments a 


creative spirit. They had to find the 
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most expressive architectural means 
of conveying the Catholic interpre- 
tation of the central theme of the 
Brussels Exposition of 1958, “a bal- 
ance sheet in the creation of a more 
human world.” 

The commissioner = of the 
Brussels exposition, Baron Moens de 
Fernig, has explained the theme this 
way. “The exhibition will be more 
than a useful inventory of this cen- 
tury’s conquests. It will be in the first 
place ‘a plea for man.’ All nations 
will be able to present and defend 
their conceptions of happiness and 
the means to achieve it.” 

In other words, the theme centers 
on one of the oldest of philosophic 
problems: “What is happiness, and 
how can man attain it?” It is a prob- 
lem with which the Church has had 
considerably longer experience than 
any other institution on earth. Her 
answer has never been voiced more 
powerfully than it was by St. Au- 
gustine himself: “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, O God, and our 
hearts are restless till they rest in 
Thee.” 

In the light of the basic theme of 
the exposition, the Vatican decided 
that the pavilion of the Holy See 
should be completely different from 
the various “Catholic-life” exhibits 
that individual organizations have 
developed for other world fairs. The 
Church is One. Her conception of 
happiness and the means to achieve 
it is the same in Tokyo or Chicago as 
it is in Rome. There should be no 
separate buildings or booths for na- 
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tional groups to display their special 
achievements. 

Instead, the Holy See, with the 
cooperation of the entire Catholic 
world, would present a dramatic syn- 
thesis of Christian doctrine. It would 
demonstrate to the world, one of the 
officials of the project explains, “that 
Catholicism is not an antique ready 
for museum duty, but very much a 
living thing, ever growing and bear- 
ing fruit throughout the world.” 

The City of God occupies four 
and a half acres in the center of the 
area given over to national exhibi- 
tions. (The U. S. pavilion is its next- 
door neighbor; the Soviet pavilion is 
separated from it only by a triangu- 
lar intersection. ) 

The Vatican pavilion is a long 
V-shaped structure, with the narrow 
end of the V split away from the rest 
by a courtyard. The 50-foot walls 
that suggest an ancient city are un- 
adorned. Their plainness symbolizes 
the idea that the beauty of the City . 
of God does not reside in externals. 
Only the inward eye can find it. 

The wide end of the pavilion en- 
closes a church of such astonishing 
structure that the first sight of it has 
made veteran architects blink. The 
front of the church is a concrete-and- 
plywood slab 180 feet high, topped 
by a large lighted cross. A series of 
cables from the facade help support 
the roof. Along the sides of the 
church stand wedge-shaped wooden 
pillars, and between them are large 
stained-glass windows. The church 
will seat 2,500 people. 
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As “advanced” as it may appear, 
the design of the church was in- 
spired by one of the oldest types of 
human habitation, the Bedouin tent. 
Here, too, the viewer may find an 
unforgettable linking up of ‘man’s 
past and man’s future. 

The central section of the City of 
of God contains three exhibition 
buildings. Here, great works of art 
express the Catholic view of man’s 
origin and his purpose. Other exhib- 
its portray specific aspects of univer- 
sal Catholic activity: the Papacy; so- 
cial action; education; charity; arts 
and sciences; communication. 

In front of the exhibition build- 
ings is a ceremonial square with a 
carillon. Beyond the square, in the 
tip of the V, is a huge restaurant. Its 
facade is made entirely of glass. 

International expositions have ex- 
panded enormously in scope since 
the first of them drew 6 million vis- 
itors to the Crystal Palace in London 
in 1851. Each of them has housed a 
more amazing array of man’s me- 
chanical achievements than the one 
before it. Each has found the family 
of man more capable of contending 
with physical environment, more 
comfortable, but also more bewil- 


dered and fearful. The lights of New 


York’s world fair of 1939 flickered 
out prematurely with the outbreak 
of the 2nd World War. 

This exposition year finds the hu- 
man race far better equipped with 
the materials of physical enjoyment 
than it was in 1939, yet less certain 
than ever that those materials are 
enduring. It is an ironic fact, and 
perhaps a wholesome one, that the 
central theme of the greatest of ex- 
positions must raise the whole ques- 
tion of a definition of happiness. 
Tourists who visit Brussels this year 
will sense beneath the surface amity 
of the national exhibition area all the 
unresolved tensions of our era. For 
them, and for millions of others, the 
question “How can man find happi- 
ness?” now usually takes this form: 
“How can man find peace?” 

The chaste silhouette of the City 
of God may cause many tourists to 
reflect that for centuries the solution 
has been man’s for the taking. “The 
Peace. of the Heavenly City,” said 
Augustine in the book that gave the 
Vatican pavilion its name, “is the 
perfectly ordered, and completely 
concordant, association of those who 
enjoy God and cherish one another 
in God. The peace of all things is 
the tranquillity of order.” 


A small boy was brought to a clinic for examination. He was accompanied 
by his mother, an extremely talkative person. As the doctor began asking 
questions, he noticed that the boy didn’t seem to be paying attention. 

“Do you have trouble hearing?” the doctor asked the boy. 


“No, but I have trouble listening,” the boy confessed. 


Philadelphia Daily News (30 July ’57). 








By Lillian Roth 
Condensed from “Beyond My Worth’* 








NE NIGHT, when I was play- 
QO | ing a hotel in Texas, a hand- 
\_—] some young army major 
came backstage and asked if I could 
sing for the men at a nearby veterans’ 
hospital. I said that of course I'd 
come. 

Until you’ve played before a hos- 
pital ward you don’t know what a 
warm, responsive audience really is. 
And it makes you feel good inside 
to have been able to help even a 
little. I said something to this effect 
to the major. 

He shook his head. “We hadsome- 
thing else in mind this time, Miss 
Roth. This particular audience prob- 
ably won’t respond at all. You see, 
we want you to sing to our ‘lost 


»>»” 


men. 
“Lost men? What do you mean?” 


“Our mental cases, the psychotics. 


The Day I Was 
Afraid to Sing 


I had to forget myself 
to do anybody any good 


We have a ward of about 60 men 
who have lost all contact with real- 
ity. Most of them are schizophrenics. 
Not one of them will speak, or give 
any indication of hearing when 
spoken to. They are war veterans, 
living shut up in their own private 
worlds. Maybe you can get through 
where we have failed. It’s worth a 
try, if you'll do it.” 

“T’'ll come tomorrow,” I replied. 

The major left and I went on with 
my next show. At about three o'clock 
in the morning, when I was in bed, 
the whole situation suddenly hit me. 
Tomorrow I was going to a mental 
institution! I had once been a patient 
in one myself—and now I was going 
back to one. 

I stared into the darkness, and felt 
my body stiffen. Perspiration began 
to form between my shoulder blades. 
I hadn’t felt this way since before I 
had committed myself to that insti- 
tution more than ten years ago. I 
tried to relax. 


I was well, I told myself, and had 


*@ 1958 by Lillian Roth McGuire. Reprinted with the permission of Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York City 16, and This Week Magazine, 485 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. 
317 pp. $3.95. 
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been for years. There was nothing to 
fear. My mental breakdown had 
been due to alcoholism, and I hadn’t 
had a drink in years. 

And yet, had my breakdown really 
been due to drinking? Might I not 
have wound up in an institution 
even if I'd never taken a drink? That 
question had haunted me for years. 
Now I faced it again. 

I had always shut away memories 
of that time, but now I wanted to 
remember. I tried to recall the vari- 
ous bleak furnished rooms I had ex- 
isted in, drinking a quart of whisky 
a day and another quart each night. 
Those things had happened years 
ago, but the memories were as vivid 
as ever. A nonactive alcoholic, no 
matter how long he has been dry, is 
only an arm’s length away from again 
being drunk. Perhaps it was just as 
easy to slip back into mental illness. 
Perhaps all I had to do was wander 
down the wrong corridors of my 
mind and open the wrong door. 

Certainly, visiting a mental hospi- 
tal would be dangerous. Let some 
other performer entertain those men! 
I'd call the major first thing in the 
morning and cancel the engagement. 

I pulled the covers under my chin. 
But sleep wouldn’t come. An inner 
voice kept saying, “What's the mat- 
ter, Lillian, have you lost your cour- 
age? You claim you're well but you're 
afraid to find out. You're running 
away, Lillian! 

“And what of the men in that 
ward? Think of those men living 
with dead minds! What if your sing- 


ing can get through to them, give 
them a moment of reality?” 

I murmured, “O.K., O.K. I'll go 
there tomorrow.” The decision was 
comforting. I went to sleep. 

The next afternoon, an army car 
arrived to take me to the hospital. I 
had vowed that I'd go through this 
experience as if it were just another 
show. But now that I was on my 
way I knew that I had fooled myself. 
I was going to a mental hospital, and 
I couldn’t forget it for a moment. I 
began to watch my reactions, waiting 
for symptoms. 

I remembered the drive to the 
mental institution on the day of my 
own commitment. I remembered 
how I felt about the car and the 
driver. In those days whenever | rode 
in a car I had the delusion that the 
driver was under my control, that he 
was doing exactly what my mind 
told him to do. I'd watch traffic and 
warn him of the danger spots; I'd tell 
him when to slow down and when to 
speed up, when to turn, when to 
honk his horn. And he obeyed me; 
or so thought my confused mind. 

I remembered this now as I rode 
behind the sergeant who was driv- 
ing. Testing my powers, I sent him 
a mental message to speed up. He 
ignored it. My second message told 
him to turn right. He ignored that 
one, too. I was ‘reassured: But I con- 
tinued to watch myself closely. 

The major met me at the door of 
the hospital, introduced me to mem- 
bers of his staff, and then led me 
down a long corridor. The windows 
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were narrow and barred, just as mine 
had been. We stopped before 
double door, and the major said, 
“Your audience is in there, Miss 
Roth. Good luck.” 

I burst through the double door, 
threw up my arms in greeting, and 
called out, “Hi, fellows!” 

There was silence, the kind that 
exists only in a room like this. It 
wasn’t the eager, hear-a-pin-drop si- 
lence of an average audience during 
a good performance. This was the 
silence of nothingness. There were 
60 men in the room, but not one of 
them was really there. Each was off 
in his own secret, tortured world. 
These men had front-row seats in a 
vacuum, 

Some were gray-haired men, vet- 
erans of the Ist World War; others 
were hardly more than boys, Korea 
casualties. They sat on rows of chairs 
before me, most of them with their 
heads down, eyes on the floor. Here 
and there a man held his head up to 
stare fixedly past me at the blank 
wall. One or two grinned, childlike, 
at something not visible. Each was 
an island of loneliness. I looked 
down the silent rows. My heart hurt 
for them 

My pianist must have scen that 
I had forgotten my introductory 


speech; he went into the opening 
chords of my first song. I gave e that 
song everything I had, and every- 
thing is pretty lend, I can tell you. 
When I finished—silence. 
had even moved. 

Again, I didn’t know what to say. 


No one 


My usual night-club patter sudden- 
ly seemed terribly inane. The music 
led me into the second song. In the 
middle of that song I suddenly 
stopped. I waved my accompanist to 
silence, then walked close to the 
men, and said, “I’ll bet you fellows 
think I’m real stupid. Go on, now, 
admit it. And you know something? 
I feel real stupid standing here be- 
cause | know you don’t really want 
to hear me sing. You think I'm just 
making a lot of unnecessary noise. 

“Do you know something else? A 
few years ago I felt just the way you 
do, and I was in a place just like this, 
and I didn’t see anybody | loved, 
and I wondered where they were.” 

Standing around the edge of the 
room were the nurses and doctors. I 
motioned toward them, and said, “I 
know how you feel about the nurses, 
too. They're fine people and God 
bless them, but they can’t always 
understand how you hurt. You ask 
for a drink of water and they'll tell 
you that you just had one, Or if your 
tooth aches, they'll tell you it’s noth- 
ing but nerves. 

“T had a toothache when I was in 
an institution, and they told me it 
was my imagination. But I knew the 
ache was there, even if they wouldn't 
believe me, and night after night I 
cried in agony. Finally I got them to 
take an X ray of my mouth, and by 
gosh, I did have an abscess! So I 
know how wrong they can be about 
us sometimes. 

“What I want to say to you is that 
you shouldn’t make me feel useless 
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up here, because I’m one of you. 
Now, let’s have some fun together, 
even if those doctors and nurses don’t 
understand and sometimes look silly 
to us.” 

I launched into another song, and 
before I had finished the refrain a 
blond, curly head which had been 
bowed low in the front row came up 
slowly. The face was young, and the 
blue eyes looked at me, not past me. 
I winked at him, and something 
tugged ever so slightly at the corner 
of ‘his mouth. It was such a poor little 
smile, but to me the most wonderful 
expression I had ever seen. 

Behind him another head was 
lifted; then another, and another! 
Suddenly, a bald man stood up and 
began making a speech. I stopped 
the song to listen to him. Words 
tumbled out, formless and unintel- 
ligible. I found out later that he had 
not spoken in 15 years, and was go- 
ing to have to learn all over again 
how to form words. But it made no 
difference now. 

I became so excited that I clapped 
my hands and made a specch right 
back at him, my words no more in- 
telligible than his, I’m sure. But what 
did the words matter? We were com- 
municating. He had left his island! 

I decided to go ahead and do the 
part of my night-club act in which I 
choose dancing partners from the 
ringside tables. When the bald man 


paused for breath, I cried out, “How 
about dancing? Anybody want to 
dance with me?” 

Several hands came up wavering- 
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ly. I gently touched one young man 
by he hand and led him to the open 
floor as the piano began to pound out 
a syncopated beat. That boy began 
to move, slowly at first, then with 
increasing confidence. My, how he 
could dance! And when we finished: 
there was applause. It was scattered 
and ragged, but it was applause. 

Now a line had formed; about ten 
men were waiting to dance with me. 
We waltzed and fox-trotted and even 
tried the rumba and the mambo. 
From time to time I’d catch the faces 
of the doctors and nurses around the 
room; all wore expressions of incre- 
dulity. 

After dancing with the last man 
in the line, I said, “If this is a party, 
where are the refreshments?” 

Cakes and cookies and tea were 
brought in. For the next 15 minutes 
we stood around and talked. Not 
everybody talked, of course, but 
many did. 

The curly-headed boy, the first 
one to look’ up at me when I told 
them I had been in a hospital, kept 
following me around. He didn’t 
have the courage to come directly up 
to me, but I was certain that he want- 
ed to say something. He was a Kore- 
an vet. Since his hospitalization five 
years before he had been absolutely 
mute. 

I turned to him, and said, 
there.” 

He blushed, and looked at the floor. 
Then slowly he brought his eyes 
back up to mine. “Miss Roth,” he 
said, “you were sick?” 


“Hello, 
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“I was sick, just like all of you.” 
“And you got well?” 

“I did.” 

“Will you do me a favor?” 

“Of course, I will.” 

“Will you write my mother and 
tell her that you saw me? And would 
you tell her that I’m going to get 
well, too?” 

I nodded my head. I couldn’t 


speak. 
On the drive back to my hotel it 
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suddenly occurred to me that all dur- 
ing the party with the men in the 
ward I hadn’t once thought about 
myself. I had forgotten to stand 
aside and observe my own symptoms. 
I had completely shed the fears I had 
lived with since my own hospitaliza- 
tion. The man who made the speech, 
the curly-headed boy, all the men I 
had danced and eaten with—for that 
one marvelous hour, we had made 
each other whole. 





IN OUR HOUSE 


One afternoon my three-year-old Stephen asked for a glass of milk. I set one on 
the kitchen table before him, but in reaching for it, he accidentally tipped the 
glass over, spilling the contents. I wiped away the mess and poured out another 
glass, only to have the same accident happen again. 

After cleaning the table and floor a second time, I started to pour out a third 
glass of milk, but Stevie stopped me, saying, “I’d better take water, mother. ‘The 
milk spills.” Mrs. Celia M. Webb. 


“Were you a good boy at school today?” I asked our eight-year-old Tom as he 
walked into the house. 

“Sure,” Tom answered. “How much trouble can a guy get into standing in the 
corner all day?” Ernest Blevins. 


My young grandson had just returned from his first day at the parochial school, 
and I asked him how he was getting on. 

“I got along all right,” he told me, “except for one thing.” 

“Oh? And what was that?” I inquired. 

“Well, I told Sister my name and address when she asked me,” he answered, 
“but I didn’t tell her my phone number. Mother told me you can’t be too careful, 
- and I don’t know Sister very well yet.” Mrs. Helen Dyer. 
[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 














By Kay Sullivan 








W hat ever happened 
to the Sunday Suit? 


This good old custom deserves a comeback 





OT LONG Aco I was listening 
N to a pastor recall the early 
history of his parish. “You 
know, 60 years ago, St. Patrick’s 
was the only church in this part of 
the diocese,” he was saying. “People 
thought nothing of walking 15 or 
20 miles to get to Mass on Sun- 
days.” He paused briefly and smiled. 
“It’s hard for us to believe,” he 
continued, “but do you know that 
a lot of them used to carry their 
shoes and stockings with them! 
When they got near the church, 
they'd sit on a fence across the 
street and put them on. The reason 
was simple—they were in their Sun- 
day best and if they walked the 
whole distance with shoes on, the 
shoes would be too dusty to wear in 
church.” 

The image of those shoe-carrying 
churchgoers has stayed with me 
ever since. I keep picturing them 
finally reaching the church on a 
hot August morning but not hurry- 
ing within its cool shade. I see 
them sitting on that fence (there 
are tall office buildings lining the 
street today), pulling on the clean 
white socks or the neat black stock- 
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ings and the shining, dustless 
shoes—then, and only then, walk- 
ing reverently into the vestibule 
and down the aisle. 

Compare that with today’s Sun- 
day morning scene. Today, any dis- 
tance longer than a city block calls 
for wheels. The church may be 
just around the corner, but the 1957- 
type churchgoer takes a cab, a 
Cadillac or maybe the family sta- 
tion wagon. He never walks. This 
has. nothing to do with dust, of 
course. And anyway, there’s very 
little danger that dust would show 
upon the dirty saddle-shoes, battered 


loafers, rope-soled canvas espadrilles 
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or toeless-heelless contrivances that 
so many of our churchgoers now 
seem to prefer. 

As for the Sunday Suit—that’s 
gone, forgotten, lost somewhere in 
the murky passages of the past 30- 
odd years. Like the old one-room 
school, the covered bridge or the 
open trolley car, it’s a relic of the 
past. 

Look for yourself. Go into any 
church on a summer Sunday morn- 
ing and what will you see? Men 
in wrinkled sports shirts, awash with 
violent patterns. No ties, no jack- 
ets, often no shaves. Women in the 
skimpiest of sundresses, wearing 
soiled white hats. Others wear the 
babushka. And—this is always as 
startling as a weed at a_ flower 
show—some will be sporting a 
handkerchief or a glove anchored 
atop their heads with bobby pins. 
No stockings, no gloves, no effort 
at what the ladies’ magazines call 

“good grooming.’ 

The " ijideen reflect the same 
state of dress. The baseball T-shirt, 
the blue jeans, the cowboy outht, 
the cotton dress that didn’t live up 
to its nonshrink label—you'll see 
them all. And if the day is very 
warm, there'll be a lot of young- 
sters in shorts. 

The picture is equally unattrac- 
tive in cold weather. 
look around at a congregation bun- 
dled up obviously in the first 


clothing that came to hand, it is 
often difficult to keep from thinking 
of refugees from a rummage sale. 


When vou 














And when an usher appears in a 
turtleneck sweater, it is certainly 
time to pray for the return of the 
Sunday Suit. 

It wasn’t that the Sunday Suit 
was so elegant, so expensive, so 
stylish. Not at all. In fact, often 
it was quite the reverse. It was 
often only a shiny blue serge, but 
it was neatly cleaned and pressed 
and worn with a feeling of pride 
because it represented something 
special. Implicit in the term Sun- 
day Suit was the feeling that onl 
one’s best was suitable for God. Go 
to church not wearing your best 
clothes? Unthinkable. It was an 
accepted part of your life and your 
language then. Everybody knew 
what you meant when you ‘referred 
to your Sunday best. 

Even Shakespeare, when he want- 
ed to describe a well-dressed _per- 
son, referred to him as “a Sunday 
citizen.” And Samuel Johnson sig- 
nificantly called Sunday “clean- 
shirt day.” As for the colloquial- 
ism “Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes,” 
that’s been around since Puritan 
days. 

But don’t ask what kind of an 
expression would serve the same 
purpose today. Sloppy Sunday, per- 
haps. Or Don’t-Bother Day. 

“Not that dress,” said the little 
daughter of a friend of mine when 
I tried recently to get her into a 
rose-sprigged organdy for church on 
Sunday morning. “I have to save 
that for birthday parties because 
mother says it’s too hard to iron. 
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I wear just any of my blouses and 
skirts to church.” 

“Oh, don’t bother to dress up for 
church tomorrow morning,” our 
week-end hosts tell us. “We're go- 
ing to stop in at that little mission 
church on our way to the golf 
course and nobody will know us.” 

“Thank God for Sundays,” com- 
ments a co-worker. I do a double 
take, wondering if he is being rev- 
erently grateful or just emphatic. 
It is the latter. “All week long I 
have to get dressed up to come to 
the office,” he continues, “and it is 
a relief to toss on some old clothes 
for church Sunday morning.” 

It is along about now that I start 
musing again about those parishion- 
ers of 60 years back who worried 
about dust on their Sunday shoes. 

“What has happened to pride in 
appearance?” asked Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen on one of his TV broadcasts. 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
he reminded his listeners, and went 
on to express his disappointment 
that such a permanently document- 
ed phrase is being opposed these 
days. 

By the way, John Wesley usu- 
ally gets the credit on that well-worn 
phrase, “Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness.” But Wesley got it from the 
Hebrew Fathers “he wrote, “The 
doctrines of religion are resolved 
into carefulness; carefulness into 


vigorousness; vigorousness into guilt- 
lessness; guiltlessness into abstemi- 
ousness; abstemiousness into cleanli- 
ness, and cleanliness into godliness.” 


Sir Francis Bacon put it another 
way: “Cleanness of body was ever 
deemed to proceed from a due rev- 
erence to God.” 

And Pope Leo the Great once 
made a statement even more rele- 
vant to the whole question of the 
Sunday Suit. “It is reasonable and 
in a certain sense, a duty,” said he, 
“to clothe oneself on a feast day, 
thus by the dress of the body to 
manifest the joy of the heart. If we 
adorn the house of the Lord with 
greater care and richer ornaments, 
is it not becoming that the Chris- 
tian soul be adorned and free from 
spot or wrinkle when about to cele- 
brate the mystery: of the Redemp- 
tion? Our external dress should be 
a sign of our interior devotion, sim- 
ple and modest as our desires.” 

“Nobody asks that Sunday Mass- 
goers appear dressed to the teeth 
in mink or imported silk suits or 
other expensive clothing,” a New 
York City pastor told me. “I just 
ask that my parishioners wear clean, 
neat, modest clothing; that the men 
wear jackets, the women stop try- 
ing to pretend that three inches of 
ribbon or an artificial flower perched 
at the nape of their necks is a hat, 
and that the kiddies wear their 
sun suits only where they belong—on 
the beach.” 

In fact, a poll of parish priests in 
my immediate vicinity turned up 
almost identical comments. Every 
one of them expressed concern over 
the carelessness of dress on the part 
of many Massgoers. 
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“Most of our parishioners con- 
tinue to pay God the polite tribute 
of dressing attractively to come to 
his house,” said one priest, “but 
there are always enough sloppily 
dressed people in the congregation 
to give a poor over-all impression.” 

“I was preaching one Sunday 
about the early Christian martyrs 
and how they risked their lives’ to 
join in the Sacrifice of the Mass,” 
said another priest, “and all during 
the sermon I was conscious of the 
fact that a young woman directly 
in front of me was wearing a paper 
hankie on her head in lieu of 
a hat. I spoke to her about it at 
the next Sodality meeting. Her 
answer couldn’t have been more 
ironic. 

“‘Oh, I didn’t want to risk getting 
my new hat wet,’ she told me. ‘It 
looked like rain that morning.’ ” 

“We don’t want people to put 
too much emphasis on what they 
wear to church,” explained my own 
pastor. “After all, the Lord never 
said ‘You must wear fancy clothes.’ 
The important thing is attendance 
at Mass—all else is secondary. But 
taking special care of one’s appear- 
ance for attendance at Sunday Mass 
is an enriching process. It invests 
the act of going to church with 
greater significance; it inculcates 
added reverence for God.” 

Other countries have not lost 
their regard for Sunday dress. A 
South American visitor, for exam- 
ple, attending Mass in St. Patrick’s 
cathedral in New York with her 


niece, asked anxiously for a priest 
who spoke Spanish. The niece 
guided her into a_ confessional 
where a Spanish-speaking priest was 
hearing Confessions. The visitor 
was in the confessional for a very 
long time, so long in fact that her 
niece began to wonder if she were 
in trouble. When her aunt finally 
emerged, she asked if anything was 
wrong. 

“I told the Father what a terrible, 
terrible thing was going on in this 
church and perhaps he did not 
notice it,” the visitor said indignant- 
ly. “There are many women in 
church without their arms covered 
u 2a 

What did he tell you?” inquired 
the niece. 

“He told me that customs here 
were different than in my country 
and I must be like Americans in 
America,” she said, her eyes still 
flashing. “But I said that what I 
learned as a child no visit to New 
York can make me forget. My arms 
stay covered.” 

The Latin-American lady put her 
finger right on the heart of the 
problem. She acquired her attitude 
in regard to dressing up for church 
early in life and it will never 
change. The blue-jeans-and-babush- 
ka habits that youngsters today are 
developing are just as likely to re- 
main with them. 

Personally, I think it is a great 
shame that so many children are 
losing out on the thrill of having 
a Sunday Suit. There was immeas- 
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urable delight in peeking into one’s 
closet as a little girl and seeing the 
first silk dress waiting to be worn 
to church. The rule in our house 
was “you must have God’s blessing 
on anything new to wear.” The in- 
terval from Monday to Sunday 
could seem interminable, especially 
if you’d just come into possession of 
a pink straw hat or some shiny new 
patent-leather pumps. But wait we 
did. We simply took it for granted 
that our best clothes were to be seen 
first by God. 

“Years ago, getting ready for 
church on a Sunday morning was 
a regular production,” a neighbor 
told me. “We children had to get 
up half an hour earlier than usual 
to make sure we had plenty of time 
for tying hair ribbons and _ shoe- 
laces. The boys put a gloss on their 
shoes that would rival a mirror and 
there was always a kind of compe- 
tition among us to see which one 
could look the nicest. We always 
stood for ‘review’ at the front door, 
and woe betide the one who had a 
smudge, spot, or wrinkle.” 

Here’s what etiquette authority 
Amy Vanderbilt has to say on the 
subject of the Sunday Suit. “People 
seem to be going to church in cos- 
tumes that were absolutely unthink- 
able a short time back. I see women 
in bare legs with painted toenails 
sticking out of open-toed shoes, 
wearing dresses more suited to night 
clubs than church. I see men in 
open-at-the-neck sports shirts be- 


neath business suits Calways a hor- 


ror) and children sent off to Sun- 
day school with shoes unshined, 
clothes in need of pressing, hair 
unkempt, nails unmanicured. 

“It seems to me that this is the 
parents’ way of saying obliquely, ‘A 
spiritual education is really of no 
particular value. Don’t bother to 
make yourself presentable for it. 
We don’t care.’ 

“Some clergymen, for fear of of- 
fending their congregations, have 
ignored inappropriate church dress, 
although many of them despair 
about it. I suggest that both chil- 
dren and adults not only need but 
want to be told that in God’s house 
we must be respectfully attired in 
our Sunday best. For some, it is 
true, these may be very simple 
clothes, but clean and neat ones.” 

Asbel T. Wall, vice-president of 
Brooks Brothers, long-time arbiter of 
men’s fashions, comments, “Dressing 
up is a means of indicating respect 
for someone or something. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
ceive of an occasion that calls for 
showing more respect than a visit 
to God’s house.” 

Anita Colby, fashion and beauty 
consultant for many famous actress- 
es, recently had the problem of the 
vanishing Sunday Suit brought 
home emphatically to: her. 

“I took a — friend to 
Mass with me,” she ‘says. “It was 
a small church and very crowded. 
My friend was the only man in the 
group who was wearing a jacket. 
Most of the congregation seemed 
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ready for the beach. After Mass, he 
asked me several times if we Catho- 
lics really believed that God came 
down upon our altars? When I 
answered Yes, he shook his head in 
a puzzled way. ‘I can’t help think- 
ing of how much effort people take 
when they are going to be presented 
to royalty,” he commented, ‘but 
when they are in the actual pres- 
ence of God, they don’t seem to 
care. I think his point was very 
well made.” 

Bernard L. Salesky, president of 
the Hat Corporation of America, 
recalls that everyone dressed up for 
church when he was a boy. He has 
a suggestion about bringing back 
the Sunday Suit. “I think the in- 
sistence on the part of religious 
leaders of this country upon ‘a more 
formal mode of dress while attend- 
ing services in synagogues and 
churches would again set the stage 
for a more formal spiritual approach 
to the day of worship,” he says. 
“How can one approach the house 
of God clothed in anything but 
what we used to know as our Sun- 
day best?” 

If the American Institute of 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear has its way, 
at least the male half of Sunday- 
morning congregations will be well 
dressed. The organization, which 
comprises more than 2,000 of the 
men’s clothing industry’s leading 
firms, is currently waging a two- 
million-dollar national educational 
campaign designed to make the 


American male realize the impor- 


tance of dressing right for every 
occasion. 

What sent the Sunday Suit into 
the never-never land? 

“Chalk it up to the current in- 
sistence on leisure living,” asserts a 
well-known psychologist. “There is 
so much emphasis on leisure time, 
shorter hours, more freedom for the 
individual, less responsibility, that 
people view everything in terms of 
do-it-the-easy-way. They seek in- 
formality in ‘keeping house, w orking, 
and dressing, Week ends in_par- 
ticular are looked upon as ‘freedom 
days.’” 

And what can be done to: restore 
the pleasant custom of dressing up 
for Sunday Mass? 

“It could start with the family 
unit,” says my pastor. “If mothers 
and fathers made it a point to see 
that their children are neatly and 
attractively dressed for church, 
would set an inspiring example. 
Little children should be taught to 
take special care of the clothes that 
have been set aside for wearing to 
church. And, of course, grownups 
should try to keep that ‘Easter Sun- 
day look’ all year round, for the sake 
of reverence instead of keeping up 
with the Joneses.” 

In questions of dress or morals, 
men go in droves, a philosopher 
once observed. In other words, the 
few set the pace for the many. One 
family neatly dressed in tasteful 
clothing may be the Sunday-morn- 
ing example a whole parish needs. 
Will it be you and your family? 
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| RAPPING on his door at 4 
A | A.M. brought Dr. Samuel 
[=3 Alexander Mudd from his 
bed. Two men waited outside; one, 
very tall, leaned heavily on his short- 
er companion. The tall man’s beard 
shielded a face contorted in pain. 

“Doctor?” queried the short man. 

“Yes.” 

“My friend here; I think he’s broke 
his leg.” 

“Come this way,” ordered Dr. 
Mudd quickly, helping to half-carry 
the injured man to a sofa in the par- 
lor. . 

“His horse fell and rolled over on 
him,” offered the shorter man ner- 
vously. 

Dr. Mudd hastily cut off the tall 
man’s boot, and examined the swol- 
len limb. “Yes, he’s got a fracture.” 

Using strips of cloth, Dr. Mudd 
quickly bound up the bad leg in 
splints; then the two carried the in- 
jured man upstairs to bed for the rest 
of the night. 

This kindly act in the year 1865 
by a 31-vear- -old country doctor who 
lived 30 miles south of the nation’s 
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Doctor Mudd 


capital marked for him the begin- 
ning of four dreadful vears, years 
filled with the unexpected horrors of 
prison and violence, of solitude and 
bitterness. 

The man whose leg he had just 
treated was John Wilkes Booth. 
Only six hours before, the actor 
Booth had calmly aimed a tiny der- 
ringer at the head of the President 
of the U. S. and slowly squeezed the 
trigger. When the leaden ball went 
crashing into the brain of Abraham 
Lincoln, America was thrown into 
a state of agony, confusion, and 
chaos that had. no precedent. The 
date was April 14, 1865, Good Fri- 
day. 

Lee had offered his sword to Grant 
only days before Lincoln’s cowardly 
assassination. Many on both sides 
still were bitter. Federals by the 
thousands accused ex-Confederates 
of conspiring in the murder of the 
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President. A mass hysteria gripped 
the nation; vengeance for the crime 
was demanded. Dr. Samuel Mudd 
was swept into this mad hysteria. 

Early the next morning in that un- 
fortunate Maryland farmhouse, Mrs. 
Mudd courteously invited Booth’s 
companion to breakfast. During the 
meal he inquired frequently about 
the distance to the Potomac river, 
the shortest route to take, and the 
possibility of hiring a carriage to 
transport his wounded friend. 

During that afternoon, while mak- 
ing the rounds of his patients, Dr. 
Mudd first learned of the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. And when 
he returned home in the evening he 
discovered that his patient and 
friend had vanished. “They left 
about two o'clock in the afternoon,” 
Mrs. Mudd told him. 

Events slowly began to connect in 
Dr. Mudd’s mind, and he suddenly 
became suspicious of his visitors. It 
isn’t likely that a good friend would 
urge his broken-legged companion to 
ride away on horseback without ur- 
gent reason. Mudd resolved to tell 
local authorities of his visitors when 
he took the family to church in town 
the next day. 

He did. But not until Tuesday did 
police come to question him about 
his visitors. On Friday they returned 
for more questions. ‘And again on 
Saturday. 

Sunday dawned, and soldiers ap- 
peared for the fourth time. But not 
for more questions. The doctor was 
arrested. 


Bewildered, Mrs. Mudd_ stood 
dumbstruck at the door as her hus- 
band was carted off. She tearfully 
heard the arresting officer say as they 
left, “Do not grieve and fret that 
way; I'll see that your husband soon 
returns.” 

He was wrong. Dr. Mudd did not 
return again for four years. 

On May 1, President Andrew 
Johnson, anxious that justice be 
done, ordered the army to appoint a 
military commission to sit for the 
trial of the accused. Instantly, and 
almost as one, nearly every lawyer 
in the nation rose up in vigorous ob- 


‘jection. “Only a civil court can try 


this case,” was the cry. “They are 
civilians.” 

But on May 10 Dr. Mudd and sev- 
en other defendants were led into 
the old Arsenal building in the na- 
tion’s capital. Sitting behind a long 
table in the front of the courtroom 
were three major generals, four brig- 
adier generals, one colonel, and one 
lieutenant colonel. 

Gen. Thomas Ewing, an ex- 
Union general and one of the na- 
tion’s most brilliant lawyers, was 
called in to defend the frantic Dr. 
Mudd. With simple logic, Lawyer 
Ewing pursued his difficult task. 
First, he vigorously challenged the 
constitutionality of the military 
court. He hammered with point aft- 
er point of law, skillfully showing 
how this military tribunal could not 
legally try the defendants. Carefully 
pacing his speech, Ewing showed 
that the Supreme Court had not 
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authorized this trial, that Congress 
had not, and that the President, con- 
stitutionally, could not. Then, in a 
crashing climax, he blurted heated- 
ly: “You are, therefore, no court... .” 

Despite his appeals, the court sat. 
The trial began. 

For 51 days one of the most im- 
portant legal events in the history of 
America droned on as witness after 
witness was called to testify against 
the eight defendants. For some, guilt 
was established quickly. David Her- 
old had been Booth’s “shorter com- 
panion” on his flight to the river, and 
was captured when Booth was killed. 
Lewis Paine had stabbed Secretary 
of State Seward as part of the con- 
spiracy. George Atzerodt was sup- 
posed to kill Vice President Johnson. 

But proof of Mudd’s guilt was 
elusive. With a federal reward dan- 
gling before them, some witnesses 
perjured themselves. Said Ewing: “I 
venture to say that rarely in the an- 
nals of criminal trials has the life of 
an accused been assailed by such an 
array of false testimony.” 

Dr. Mudd’s defense was made 
more difficult because it was true 
that he had casually met John 
Wilkes Booth on two previous occa- 
sions within a few months. The pro- 
secution hammered on those meet- 


_ ings. They said Booth had arranged 


to hide out at Dr. Mudd’s on his 
escape. 

But Ewing hammered right back. 
“Why did Booth go to Dr. Mudd’s,” 
he queried excitedly, “and stop there 
from daybreak till near sundown on 


THE DOCTOR AND THE ASSASSIN 


MASS IN DRY 
TORTUGAS 


Dr. Samuel Mudd was a Cath- 
olic. He attended St. John’s col- 
lege in Frederick City, Md., and 
later transferred to Georgetown 
university in Washington, D.C. 

Once during his imprisonment 
he was visited by the Bishop of 
Savannah, Ga. Dr. Mudd at- 
tended Mass offered by the bish- 
op, and was so overjoyed at the 
| opportunity that he wrote his 
| wife: “I have not language at my 
| command, my darling, to express 
| the joy and delight I received on 
| the occasion of this unexpected 
| visit.” 





his Hight?” He paused for effect. 

“I answer,” boomed Ewing pas- 
sionately, “because he had a broken 
leg and needed a physician to set it. 
Did Booth plan to break his leg?” 

Ewing next pointed out how a doc- 
tor is bound to administer to the ill, 
and cannot be deemed guilty because 
of it; then he closed his presentation 
by asking, “Can, then, Dr. Mudd be 
convicted as a conspirator?” 

On June 30, 1865, the court an- 
swered his question: “Guilty.” The 
official sentence for Dr. Mudd was 
life imprisonment at hard labor. The 
unofhcial sentence for Mrs. Mudd 
was a lifetime of loneliness, bitter- 
ness, and shock. Mrs. Mary Surratt, 
whose guilt to this day is doubted by 
many historians,* and Paine, Herold, 


*See “Why Mary Surratt Was Hanged,”’ Catu- 
otic Dicrst, May, 1954, p. 122. 
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and Atzerodt were finally hanged. 

Dr. Mudd and the others were 
sentenced to Fort Jefferson, U.S. 
military prison, Dry Tortugas island, 
a hellhole off Florida in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Revenge had been achieved. 
The national hysteria was subsiding. 

But a personal type of hysteria, 
coupled with heartbreaking bitter- 
ness, was just beginning for Dr. 
Mudd and his family. At home in 
Maryland, Mrs. Mudd fretted fever- 
ishly, hardly able to keep her senses. 
For each, the world centered at the 
other’s location. They began a four- 
year-long correspondence, filled with 
impassioned assertions of love, min- 
gled with instructions and commu- 
niqués aimed at obtaining the doc- 
tor’s legal release. 

A month and a day later, Dr. 
Mudd tried to escape, but was 
caught. He had hoped to get to the 
U.S., secure a writ of habeas cor- 
pus (a court order: guaranteeing fur- 
ther inquiry into the case), and then 
to surrender again. 

His failure cost him dearly. He 
was placed at hard labor wheeling 





Was the expression “his name 
will be mud” suggested by the 
name of Dr. S: ccnnse’ Mudd? The 
expression probably did not 
often appear in print until near 
the turn of the century, but it 
has sometimes been conjectured 
that it had its source in the doc- 
tor’s tragic experience. 
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sand, put into solitary confinement, 
and given rotted food. 

The months passed, and back in 
Maryland lonely Mrs. Mudd sat 
down at her desk three days before 
Christmas in 1865, and started a let- 
ter to the President. “Dear Sir: I hes- 
itate to address you, but love is 
stronger than fear, timidity must 
yield. I must petition for him who is 
very, very dear to me.’ 

Meanwhile, Lawyer Ewing work- 
ed constantly, using every legal de- 
vice he knew to secure a review of 
the trial, But the years went by, and 
all efforts failed. Mudd was doomed 
for life. 

Suddenly an unforeseen event 
took place. Yellow fever swept the 
crowded, desolate island in the gulf. 
The pestilence spread rapidly in the 
vermin-ridden prison. 

Each day, men died by the score, 
prisoners and guards alike. A lone 
army surgeon, too old for the task, 
worked to save whom he could. Soon 
he, too, was dead. 

Panic broke out. Prisoner Mudd 
stepped forward, swallowing his bit- 
terness, to offer medical aid, with no 
thought of past or future, just as he 
had done on that fateful day in 1865. 

Dr. Mudd quickly assumed com- 
plete management of the hospital. 
He worked 18 to 20 hours a day, ex- 
perimented with new treatments, iso- 
lated the infected, encouraged the 
healthy, and eased the agony of the 
dying. 

But the plague continued unabat- 
ed, scourging the island. More than 
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three-fourths of the garrison were 
stricken. There were barely enough 
men alive to bury the dead. Dry 
Tortugas ceased to exist as a military 
prison. No one stood guard. Escape 
was simple. Yet Dr. Mudd remained 
at his post, vowing to give “all the 
hope and encouragement possible to 
the death-stricken victims.” 

Through September Dr. Mudd 
toiled, and October, too. He began 
to see results. Fewer were dying; the 
plague was diminishing, but not be- 
fore it had stricken Dr. Mudd. For- 
tunately, his case was mild and he 
recovered quickly, in time to see the 
disease conquered. 

His reward? He was shackled in 
chains and ordered to scrub the pris- 
on bastions. Dr. Mudd was again 
conspirator Mudd. 

But he fared better from his fel- 
low prisoners and a few of the lower 
ranking guards. They prepared a pe- 
tition Son Washington citing Mudd’s 


heroic services during the plague. It 
ended this way: “We do, therefore, 
earnestly recommend him to the 
well-merited clemency of the govern- 
ment, and solicit his immediate re- 
lease from here, and restoration to 
liberty and the bosom of his family.” 

Armed with this petition, Lawyer 
Ewing in Washington renewed his 
efforts to secure Mudd’s release. He 
worked diligently on Congress, the 
courts, and President Johnson. 

It took a year and a half, but fi- 
nally, in March of 1869, the last 
yard of government red tape was cut 
and Johnson signed a pardon for Dr. 
Mudd. 

So, nearly four years after he had 
been jerked from his peaceful life, 
Dr. Mudd came home to his waiting 
family. He was a broken and beaten 
man, in spirit and body, but he was 
free at last; absolved of the curse of 
murder that had been set down next 
to his name. 
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PEOPLE ARE LIKE THATI 
Every year, the fresh, bright pictures in the new seed catalogues seem to get 
into my husband’s blood. The disease usually strikes early, along about January 
31st. This year, when the symptoms appeared as usual, I wasn’t surprised. 
What did floor me was the way he had prepared his orders to the seed firms. 
He had written them on post cards, and had taped the coins for payment on 
the outside of each card! I couldn’t help pointing out that those cards would 
pass through a great many hands before reaching their destination, but he 
merely dhonk in head at my suspicious nature. 
My husband’s trust was not misplaced. Everv one of his orders has been 
filled. When I expressed my surprise at the happy outcome of his odd way of 


doing business, he merely ‘smiled and said, “People like to be trusted, you 


know.” Mrs. Martin L. Cunningham. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of 
human nature, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 








$25,000.00 ta 107 Winners! vou 


If you knew that by entering the ““CATHOLIC PRESS EXPAN. 
SION CONTEST” you could win a total of $9,000 by April 19, you 
would enter right NOW, wouldn’t you? 

Well, we tell you that you could win just that much. You could 
do it by organizing your friends, your lodge, your business associ- 
ates, your parish groups, your college or school classes, fraternities 
or sororities. 

You, entering this great contest today, positively COULD win the 
top Grand Prize of $8,000, plus Special Bonus Awards of $1,000. 

The contest closes forever at Midnight, Saturday, April 19. You 
have a full month to lay your lines, bring up your heavy artillery, 
form your friends into a solid legion—for Victory. 


Now—we tell you straight out—you cannot win the First Grand | 


Prize working alone. You must have help—the help of your pastor, 
the principal of your school, the clubs to which you belong. 

It makes no difference whether you are a business or professional 
man or woinan, a worker in a plant, a housewife, a student in a 
Catholic college, or a pupil in a Catholic school—YOU COULD 
WIN IF YOU ORGANIZE FOR WINNING. 

Of course, we are talking mostly about the First Grand Prize of 
$8,000 ($9,000 with Special Bonuses). There are also the Second 
Grand Prize of $5,000 ($5,500 with Special Bonuses), the Third 
Grand Prize of $3,000, the Fourth Grand Prize of $2,000—and all 
the other handsome awards you see on this page. 


Bonuses Lift It To $9,000.00 


There are Cash Bonuses in this great contest—over and above the 
Regular Cash Prizes. 

If you are on top—and you very well could be—at the end of the 
Third or Fourth Periods, you will receive a Special Bonus of $500 
FOR EACH PERIOD IN WHICH YOU ARE ON TOP. Therefore, 
you could win a total of $9,000, if you lead in both periods, and win 
the First Grand Prize. 

If you are second from the top at the end of the Third or Fourth 
Period, you will receive a Special Bonus Award of $250 FOR EACH 
PERIOD IN WHICH YOU ARE SECOND. 

Therefore, you would win a total of $5,500, if you are second in 
both periods, and win the Second Grand Prize. 

REMEMBER: IF YOU ARE ON TOP FOR EITHER THE THIRD 
OR FOURTH PERIOD—AND YOU DO NOT WIN A GRAND 
PRIZE—YOU RECEIVE THE BONUS ANYWAY. 

Names of Bonus winners will not be announced—even to winners 
—until after the contest closes at Midnight, Saturday, April 19. 


These cash prizes—$28,000 worth of 
April 19 to 107 men and women, boys a 
most subscriptions to these three leading 

Tue Cartuouic Dicest, The Register, 

This is a reciprocal contest in which 
and weekly publications help one anot 
circulation—for the good of the Catholic 

Please get this straight: We know fron 
ture that people who enter during the last 
the big prizes—BECAUSE THEY KNO' 
THEIR FRIENDS TO HELP THEM! 

So, here’s what to do right now: Send 
Then—even before you receive your ‘‘ 
come in about three days, get your | 
parish organizations in line. 

Remember: if you are a student in a C 
in a Catholic school—and, if you win th 
college or school will receive a Special 

If you are an adult, and not a student 
the First Grand Prize, a Special Cash A 
any parish in the diocese you designate. | 
today. 

That’s all there’s to it. Organization c 
some reward for little work. But— 

To win, you must enter TODAY. Use ths 


Contestants Get 15% 


You cannot lose in the “CATHOL 
CONTEST.” Here’s why. 


Unless you are a winner of one of the 
you will receive a commission of 15% 
money you turn in. 


THIS COMMISSION WILL BE PAID 
OF EACH CONTEST PERIOD. 


Please remember: besides helping tt 
Mother Church, and our country again 
atheistic communism, YOU ARE ST#IK 
TUNE FOR YOURSELF—AND YOU MA 


EFFORT YOU PUT FORTH. 


TABLE OF CREDIT-VOTES 


The ‘“‘CATHOLIC PRESS EXPANSION CONTEST” is divided into four periods. The highest 
Credit-Votes are given for subscriptions obtained during the First Pericd. 


a is ai ecered vein coe en ee acm ameter tes Sa 


closes Midnight, Saturday, Feb. 22 


ee a ee es rane, AE Bet closes Midnight, Saturday, March 22 


Third Period opens March 23__________------------ 


closes Midnight, Saturday, April 5 


Fourth Period opens April 6_---_-_--_~- Contest closes forever: Midnight, Saturday, April 19 


Credit-Votes and subscription prices are the same for all three publications: The Register, Tue Catuoric 


Dicest, Our Sunday Visitor. 


First Period Second Period Third Period Fourth Period 
1-year subscription ($3) 2,500 Votes 2,000 Votes 1,500 Votes 1,000 Votes 
2-year subscription ($5) 5,000 Votes 4,000 Votes 3,000 Votes 2,000 Votes 
5-year subscription ($10) 12,000 Votes 10,000 Votes 8,000 Votes 6,000 Votes 


As a contestant, you are equally credited, according to this table, for subscriptions to Tue Catnoric 


Dicest, The Register, Our Sunday Visitor. 
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Art Linkletter 


Condensed from the book* 





Kids say the darndest things! 


A TV emcee explores the never- 


never land of bright young minds 


and guileless young hearts 
Be OF MY FAVORITE stories 
O about children concerns a 
| little boy who was busily 
drawing on the back of one of his 
school books. When the teacher 
asked what he was doing, he said, 
“I’m just drawing a picture of God.” 

“But, Bobby,” teacher remonstrat- 
ed, “nobody knows how God looks.” 

“They will when I get this done!” 
little Bobby triumphantly replied. 

A child’s imagination knows no 
bounds. He lives in at least two or 
three worlds, whose existence is but 
dimly remembered by too many of 
us. Grow nups let the harsh realities 
of our adult world batter down the 
fragile suspension bridge to those 
other, happier places in a child’s uni- 
verse. 

This effortless Peter Pan flight 
from reality to unreality is not con- 
fusing to a child, but occasionally a 
grownup is baffled by the quick 
eich, and wrongfully labels it a 
“lie.” To a child, the imaginary ex- 
perience is just as real as a true-life 
happening. 





* 


© 1957 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 





Children like to imagine they're 
grown up and able to do: all kinds of 
things better than anybody else. 
They still see themselves as small as 
they really are, but capable of knock- 
ing down big men, rescuing grown 
women, and accomplishing great 
deeds with careless aplomb. 

“I’m six years old and I like to fish 
and hunt bugs,” announced a red- 
headed boy. 

“What sort of fishing?” I probed. 

“Oh, lobsters, crabs, oysters, ham- 
sters, and whales,” he reeled off. 

“How do you go about catching 
a hamster?” 

“Grab him by the shell and turn 
him upside down.” 


N.J., and reprinted with permission. 198 pp. 


$2.95. 
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KIDS SAY THE 


“And whales?” I gently urged him 
on. 

“You get them in a big net.” 

“How many you caught so far?” 

“None.” 

“Not even a single whale?” I was 
incredulous. 

“Yeah, but I know where one is 
hiding.” 

Little girls have a marked disposi- 
tion to be nurses. Quite often, I ask 
them about a fancied health problem 
of my own. 

“What would you do for me if my 
heart stopped?” I asked a junior 
nurse. 

“I'd just wiggle you around.” 

Sometimes a child senses that 
you're teasing him a trifle too sharp- 
ly, and ends the game with a deva- 
‘stating answer. One such came from 
a tiny girl who had been patiently 
answering my questions about what 
she'd do for measles, mumps, ear- 
ache, and such. Finally I went too 
far. I said, “What would you do if 
I stopped breathing?” 

She scornfully ended the ordeal 
with: “I’d bury you!’ 

If children don’t always tell the 
truth—and, of course, they don’t—it 
isn’t necessarily because they want to 
avoid it. Usually, it’s because they 
don’t know the truthful answer to a 
question. But if a question requires 
reasoning and is not too complicated, 
their answers show imagination and 
logic. 

Consider the directness and logic 
of this dialogue. 

“What's a goatee?” 
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” 


“That's an easy one: a little goat. 

The boy who said that wasn’t be- 
ing facetious; he had heard the word 
goatee before, and had concluded 
that it meant a little goat. 

Any father who hes come home 
after a rough day at work will appre- 
ciate the blunt common sense of a 
seven-year-old boy’s answer to my 
question: “What do we mean when 
we say, ‘Man’s best friend’>?” 

“A chair,” he replied. 

Similarly, any mother who has 
contemplated the household chores 
that confront her after breakfast, 
when father has gone to his office | 
and the children are off to school, 
will think warmly of a girl of eight 
who answered the question, “What 
do you think your mother wants 
most?” 

Her reply was, 
bed.” 

The subject of “What you re go- 
ing to do when you grow up” is filled 
with endless opportunities for imag- 
inative fun. It is perhaps the greatest 
single daydream of the small fey. 

One voungster told me that he was 
going to be a famous detective, and 
would arrest bad men. I asked him, 
“How would you know a bad man? 
What does a bad man look like?” He 
fixed me with a searching look and 
began, “He's a big, blonde man with 
blue eves, wearing a dark suit and 
a red tie. ‘ 

“Stop!” I yelled. “You’re describ- 
ing me. 

One of my most startling discov- 
eries is that the average American 


“To go back to 
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boy is not interested in becoming 
President. To my queries, here is 
what the young fry say. 

“If I was President, what would 

George Washington do?” (From a 
four-year-old.) “Abraham Lincoln 
loves every girl and boy. Let’s keep 
him.” (Another four-year-older.) “I 
couldn’t be President. I don’t even 
know who we're fighting.” CA sixer. ) 
“You have to work all day, and argue 
all night. And what about taxes?” 
(Nine-year-old.) “You have too 
much responsibility.” (Now we're 
up to the 11-year-olds.) 

Kids would rather be something 
more glamorous and better-paid than 
Presidents. For instance, a seven- 
year-old girl wished to be a sophisti- 
cated singer like Peggy Lee. I asked 
her, if she were putting on a big 
show at Ciro’s that very night, what 
she would sing. She thought about 
it for a moment, and then gravely 
announced, “Jesus Loves Me.” 

And considering who would be at 
ringside on a typical Hollywood 
opening night, I think it’s not such 
a bad suggestion after all. It would 
be brand new material to most of the 
customers and quite a novel thought 
for many. 

By the age of 11, sometimes even 


sooner, children come to regard the 
truth more or less as adults do. That 
is, they avoid it. They take it apart, 
and put it back together again as 
something quite different. This, they 
know, will please those curious crea- 
tures, their elders, who are forever 
doing the same thing—as they have 
observed. 

For example, when I once asked a 
boy of seven how he would go about 
settling an argument with another 
boy, he answered promptly, “I'd 
count to ten, then hit him on the 
nose.” Several years later he would 
have said no such thing. By that time 
he would have been so conditioned 
by his elders that he would have said 
what he knew was expected of him, 
something hypocritical. 

The whole wonder and delight of 
childhood is captured in a statement 
that a darling little girl once made 
to me. It had no startling twist; no 
shock, surprise, or “mistake” value. 
It was simply the shy answer to my 
question. 

“Have you ever been in love?” | 
asked. 

“No,” she replied, “but I’ve been 
in like.” 

You don’t have to find any reason 
for appreciating that. You just do. 


‘ 
Oa. 
aN 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES 
“Well dear,” asked Johnny’s mother as he sauntered in from school, “how did 
things turn out? Did you win one of the prizes in the 5th-grade poetry contest?” 


“No, but I did get horrible mention,” Johnny replied. 
Journal of the American Medical Association (25 Jan. ’58). 








Why Brides Cry 


The reasons are usually 
somewhat complicated 





croup of young women 
A were discussing the many 

shocks of their first year of 
marriage. Soon they were laughing 
hilariously over the many tears they 
had shed in that period. “I could have 
cried bucketfuls,” sighed one of 
them, gradually sobering, “for all it 
mattered to Allan. It just made him 
angrier than ever.” 

At once there was surprised agree- 
ment. Everyone had noticed the same 
reaction: how tears made their new 
husbands angry and stubborn, rather 
than tender. 

What, then, did these women ex- 
pect of their tears? Why, indeed, did 
they cry? And why did their tears 
arouse their husbands’ anger? 

It would be easy to say that women 
cry simply to get their own way. But 
the women I am talking about had a 
better than average grasp of the prac- 
tical and spiritual ideals of marriage; 
they understood the inherent sacri- 
fices, and were at least intellectually 
prepared to make them. They did not 
expect their husbands to humor their 











By Sally Leighton 


Condensed from “America’* 








weaknesses by letting them off easily 
in the inevitable family conflicts. 
(No one is more appalled than the 
woman who wins an argument but 
loses her husband’s respect.) 

No, women in these situations 
weep to express an ‘inexpressible 
need: need of the sympathy and 
support to do the job that they know, 
by reason or faith or both, is required 
of them. They want the loving en- 
couragement necessary to grow to- 
ward the ideal of womanhood where- 
in, as their hearts know, their final 
happiness lies. Unable to ask for the 
tenderness they think of as part of 
their husband’s love, they weep for 
it. And their tears are often met with 
anger, even contempt. 

It is his wife’s very need that ap- 
pears to be her husband’s undoing. 
He thought, whether logically or not, 
that he was marrying a helpmate. 
She would be his love, to care for 
his physical and esthetic needs; his 
housekeeper, to care for his home 


*70 E. 45th St., New York City 17. Dec. 7, 1957. @ 1957 by the America Press, and 
reprinted with permission. 
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and children; his confidante, to 
whom he could pour out his dreams 
and hopes, disappointments and dis- 
couragements. He finds that he has 
married one who is, in addition, a 
“creature like unto himself,” with 
alarmingly similar needs. 

Even if he has previously recog- 
nized this fact, it can still come as a 
shock when its implications for daily 
life become clear. It is natural for a 
man to see himself as the hub of the 
world, and woman made only to 
serve him. Now he discovers, alas, 
that the sweetheart who thought her 
happiness would be complete if she 
could only make him happy, will her- 
self need some reinforcements in her 
life work. If he fails to come across, 
she “illogically” turns on the water- 
works. : 

In behalf of the stronger sex, this 
can be said: the women a man sees 
all around him daily scem so sel f-sif- 
ficient. Bustling career girls, they are 
witty, well-dressed, independent. 
They Get Things Done. If they must 
question his orders, it is done charm- 
ingly, on an Adult Level. And if 
they weep, it is done discreetly, in 
the ladies’ room, with only traces 
of tears showing through careful 
powdering. 

This applies even to the women of 
his own family. His sisters are likely 
to be the same kind of people he 
meets in business, only living a little 
closer. His mother—well, his mother 
is stronger and more feminine, but 
also eager to listen to any word he 

cares to ) drop about his daily life. 


For these and other reasons, he is 
not prepared to find a career girl 
turning into a clinging vine. Oddly 
enough, he seems to expect this girl 
he married to turn into a mataine: 
self-immolating woman overnight, 
while yet retaining the intriguing 
qualities of courtship days. He does 
not think it strange that a woman 


‘should strengthen his weakness. He 


does think it strange that she expects 
him to strengthen hers. 

Yet the old cliché, “Let me take 
you out of all this,” still has meaning © 
for many women, a meaning we pre- 
sume to be: “Let me take you out of 
this unsatisfying situation, and take 
proper care of you.” A woman’s de- 
sire to marry cannot be explained 
solely in terms of sex or of possible 
children. She thinks she has found 
the one man who understands her. 
When she sees that his understand- 
ing falls short of a loving response to 
an emotional need, can a wife be 
blamed for feeling deserted? 

For his part, a man is understand- 
ably baffled by a tearful reply to his 
reasonable demands. Why, he won- 
ders fretfully, should anyone need 
the help of a strong arm just to do 
the right thing? But should love be 
asking “Why?” Shouldn't true love 
try to feel with the beloved, thereby 
gaining an insight into her needs and 
the possibilities of assistance? Love 
does not weigh rights and obliga- 
tions: love is always ready to help 
bear the burden 

Women need that strong right 
arm. With it, they can smile through 
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their tears and do bitterly hard jobs 
gloriously. 

One thinks of the Blessed Virgin, 
who stood at the foot of the cross. 
Aside from the natural perfection 
and supernatural grace which were 
hers to assist her through that trial, 
the God who made all women saw fit 
to supply still one more thing: the 
support of the only Apostle strong 
enough to be found on the dangerous 
scene. St. John, because of his great 
love and tenderness, had the privi- 
lege of being Mary’s first adopted 
son. 

All very well and good, says the 
cynic; but if women have so serious a 
need, how did this group of women 
find the subject of their bridal tears 
so amusing? It might be answered 
that if they hadn't laughed, they 
might have cried afresh, since both 
reactions stem from the contrast be- 


tween expectation and reality: their 
need for support and the absence of 
it. They were able to laugh because, 
with the help of God and some silent 
tears, they had muddled through suc- 
cessfully. 

But they sighed, too, for the emo- 
tional security they might well have 
known, the richness of understand- 
ing he their marriages might have 
been built upon, had their ashands 
loved them in their weakness as 
much as in their strength, 

No doubt they sighed as well at 
the independence of spirit necessar- 
ily fostered in them by husbands who 
could not be depended upon when 
the chips were down. For the woman 
does not live who would prefer a son- 
like admiration of her strength from 
her husband to being honored, loved, 
and cherished by him, every now and 
then, as his “little girl.” 
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ALL I WANT IS. 


When you say the Our Father, do you use the age-old words to mean what they 
really say, or does your prayer go something like this? “Our Father, who art in 
heaven, ready to lend me a hand f whesieves I ‘call for it, listen! This is what I want. 
I want my own little kingdom here, with everyone kowtowing to me; I want my 
name to be honored by. everyone; I want my will to be j al by Thee and 
everyone else. 

“Give me not only bread, - pie and ice cream, and a eat checking account, 
so that I won't have to ask You for what I need each day. Ol, yes, and forgive all 
my sins. There are some people I can’t forgive, because they are just too hateful 
to be let off easily. 

“But forgive me, anyway, because I don’t want to go to hell.or purgatory or 
have anything bad happen to me. 

“Lead me not into temptation, but don’t be angry if I get there on my own. 
And deliver me from bad luck. Amen.” The Magnificat (Jan. ’58). 
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Soviet Lesson for Catholic Schools 


The Russians are not wasting any talent 


Mr. Benton, a former U.S. senator 
from Connecticut, is now chairman of 
the board of Encyclopedia Britannica. 
His address, made just a year ago, is a 
significant contribution to current con- 
troversies over the quality of Catholic 
scholarship, and over American versus 
Russian education. 





\ \Y /£ Amenicans are proud that 
VV our college and university en- 
rollment has passed the 3 million 
mark. But the comparable Soviet fig- 
ure is 3,775,000, and it is growing 
faster than ours. The current figures 
that seem most to upset Americans 
are for engineering. A year or so ago 
the Soviets graduated 63,000 new 
engineers to our 23,000. 

Within their specialties, Soviet 
graduates measure up well with our 
own. Except for the 10% of their time 
which all must devote to Marxism- 
Leninism, they concentrate narrow- 
ly on their specialties. As specialists, 
they are competent. We Americans 
will delude ourselves if we attribute 
Russian advances in science mainly, 
or even largely, to imitation, or to 
espionage, or to the work of captured 
German scientists. 


I never believe in underestimating 
an opponent, and this particular op- 
ponent, the communist hierarchy, 
boasts of the anticipated annihilation 
of the West. 

Over here in the U.S.A. we have 
been jolted by a series of recent 
studies. These studies show that of 
the top 20% of our high-school stu- 
dents in intelligence, not more than 
one in three is graduated from col- 
lege. Every year 200,000 exception- 
ally promising American youngsters 
fail to make the jump from high 
school into college—half of them be- 
cause their families can’t afford the 
expense. 

This particular kind of waste of a 
national asset isn’t indulged in by 
the ussr. No people in the world 
give more attention to developing 
talented young people. By the use of 
persuasion, and by incentives and 
pressures, in a combination that gives 
the individual very little real choice, 
the Soviet state steers its promising 
students into fields it decides are im- 
portant and then holds them in the 
educational system up to the highest 
point of training they are able to 
absorb. 


*To the National Catholic Education Association, Milwaukee, Wis., April 25, 1957. 
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Money isn’t a problem for a Soviet 
student. There is now no tuition 
charge at any level. Above the sec- 
ondary school, every student gets a 
cash stipend of about half a worker's 
wages. In fields the government is 
emphasizing, pay is higher; for ex- 
ample, it is higher in aeronautical 
engineering than in history. Its size 
also depends on how well the stu- 
dent performs in examinations. Fur- 
ther, if he does well, he is deferred 
from the draft; in some fields he is 
exempted permanently. 

Most important of all, the Soviets 
make the life of the professional 
man, the scientist, the scholar and 
the engineer, the most desirable—or 
perhaps I should say the least unde- 
sirable—in the ussr. Such groups 
are treated and rewarded as counter- 
parts to our American corporation 
presidents. In the ussr, it is they 
who get the cars and chauffeurs and 
country houses. This helps explain 
why Russian youngsters work their 
hearts out, and often wash their 
brains out, to climb the educational 
ladder. 

Prof. Edward Teller,. of the Uni- 
versity of California, called “the 
father of the hydrogen bomb,” has 
made a statement that should have 
rocked this country. He said that we 
Americans have already lost the cold 
war of science to the Russians. Be- 
cause it takes a dozen or more years 
to produce a scientist, and because 
the Russians have more young peo- 
ple in training than we do, and be- 
cause they have kept their talented 
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students in the educational system, 
there is now no conceivable way, 
says Dr. Teller, to prevent the So- 
viets within the next few years from 
overtaking and surpassing us in 
numbers and quality of scientists. If 
we Americans are to regain our sci- 
entific lead, our target date must be 
in the 70’s or the 80's. The 60’s, says 
Dr. Teller, are already lost. 

To help us meet this crisis, I have 
proposed that the federal govern- 
ment annually grant 100,000 compet- 
itive four-year college scholarships, 
plus 20,000 graduate fellowships. As 
in the GI bill, the successful candi- 
date should choose his own institu- 
tion. In addition to tuition and living 
expenses, each scholarship would 
provide a “cost of education” bonus 
to the institution. 

Probably the greatest single Soviet 
achievement has been the gigantic 
program to bring every child into 
school. If the communists have given 
up butter for guns, they have also 
given up meat for education. 

The core of the Soviet system is 
the so-called Ten-Year school. This 
is roughly comparable with our 12- 
year elementary and high-school sys- 
tem. Please believe me when I tell 
you that the Russians pack far more 
facts, and alleged facts, into their 
children’s heads in those ten years 
than we do in our 12. I do not sug- 
gest, however, that facts are the sole 
aim or even the primary objective of 
education. 

In the ussr all children enter 
the ten-year school at the age of sev- 
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en. The first four grades are devoted 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In the last six years the academic 
pressure mounts progressively. His- 
tory, geography, and literature enter 
the curriculum. Each student must 
devote six years to one foreign Jan- 
guage. English, as the new language 
of science, is now the favorite. 

John Gunther recently reported 
that there are 41,000 teachers of 
English in the ussr. My wife met 
one of them in the famous Moscow 
subway. Her Russian chauffeur was 
unable to explain its marvels. A 
young man introduced himself, and 
in excellent English took over as 
guide. After five or six minutes, as he 
turned to leave, he hesitantly queried 
my wife, “Madam, may I ask you 
a question? How is my English?” 
She replied, “Your English is fine; 
indeed, it’s perfect.” He _ insisted, 
“Please be frank with me, because 
I am an English teacher.” She re- 
peated, “I assure you your accent is 
perfect.” He turned away and again 
came back, “Madam,” he said grave- 
ly, “you are the first foreigner to 
whom I have ever spoken in my life.” 
Then he vanished into the crowd. 

The most striking feature of the 
ten-year curriculum is its emphasis 
on mathematics and science. Every 
graduate must complete mathematics 
through trigonometry. Each must 
take five years of physics, four years 
of chemistry, four years of biology, 
and one of astronomy. Some of our 
American experts have recently ob- 
tained copies of the science exam- 


inations used for the Ten-Year 
certificate. These examinations ap- 
proximate the level required for ad- 
mission to our American university 
graduate departments of science. 
Adm. Lewis Strauss, chairman of 
our Atomic Energy commission, com- 
paring Soviet secondary education 
with our own, has stated, “I can learn 
of no public high school in our coun- 
try where a student obtains so thor- 
ough a preparation in science and 
mathematics, even if he seeks it— 
even if he should be a potential Ein- 
stein, Edison, Fermi, or Bell.” 
Soviet boys and girls, like their 
West European counterparts, work 





OUTTALK US, TOO 


An estimated 10 million Rus- 
| sians are studying English; fewer 
than 8,000 Americans are study- 
ing Russian. 

Less than 15% of high-school 
students in the U.S. and about 
15% of college students take any | 
foreign language (and that not 
thoroughly), mainly French and 
Spanish, and some German. Half 
of our high schools offer no for- 
eign language. 

The world has 24 major lan- 
guages. Three-quarters of the 
world’s population speaks lan- 
guages rarely if ever taught in 
the U.S. 

The Russians are learning ev- 
erything—from Swahili to Hin- 
di, Farsi to Arabic. 

Milwaukee Journal (2 Feb. ’58). 
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far harder than do our American 
youngsters. Wearing their military- 
looking uniforms, they attend classes 
for long hours each day, six days a 
week, ten months a year. Discipline 
is strict. Examinations are severe. 
Beginning with the 4th year, pupils 
take examinations each spring cov- 
ering an entire year’s work. Exam- 
inations are oral as well as written, 
and are conducted in the presence of 
visiting inspectors. 

The Soviet system has weaknesses. 
Fundamentally, it is a system of 
training rather than education. It is 
aimed wholly at service to the So- 
viet state. Because the end is narrow, 
the students concentrate narrowly. 
Because the end is specific, teachers 
and examiners place heavy emphasis 
on rote memorization. 

Education may prove to be the 
Achilles’ heel of communism. If stu- 
dents think clearly about medicine 
and aeronautics, won’t they be likely 
to think about politics, economics, 
and philosophy—and about religion? 
That simple question may prove to 
be the central issue of our time. We 
can hope and pray that the answer 
is favorable, but we dare not assume 
that it will be, or base our national 
policy on such an assumption. The 
only prudent policy for the U.S. is 
to seek to multiply its own best 
efforts. 

What must we do? Educating the 
whole man, rather than training the 
prototype of the specialist, the tech- 
nician or the functionary, must re- 
main our American goal. Our young 


people need more mathematics and 
more science. But not because they 
must operate a technocratic society. 
They need mathematics and science 
because these disciplines are essen- 


’ tials of a liberal education. 


Communism flings a sharp chal- 
lenge to Catholic educators. With 
more than 4 million students (11% 
of all school and college enrollments 
in the U. S.), Catholic schools have 
numbers enough to provide leader- 
ship in every field of education. The 
challenge is this: to be our own best 
selves. Catholic education has its 
own unique intellectual tradition. At 
its purest, it is a tradition of liberal 
education. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, then president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said that the 
Catholic Church has “the longest 
intellectual tradition of any institu- 
tion in the contemporary world.” He 
then leveled against Catholic educa- 
tion in the U.S. what he called a 
“scandalous accusation”: that it had 
failed to emphasize its age-old tradi- 
tion of cultivating the intellect and 
instead had imitated the worse fea- 
tures of secular education, among 
which he listed athleticism, collegiat- 
ism, vocationalism, and anti-intellec- 
tualism. In brief, the trouble with 
Catholic education was that it was 
not Catholic enough. 

Because they hold to a common 
acceptance of first principles, Cath- 
olic schools have a special opportu- 
nity to work toward our primary aim. 
That aim is to produce not highly 
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trained technicians on the Soviet 
model but educated individuals on 
the American model: men and wom- 
en who possess wisdom as well as 
knowledge; compassion as well as 
high personal standards; convic- 
tions as well as disciplined reason- 
ing; sensitivity to beauty as well as 
tough-minded ability to distinguish 
between the genuine and the coun- 
terfeit; individuality as well as will- 
ingness to work together with others 
toward a common goal. 

Because teachers in Catholic 
schools are for the most part dedi- 
cated on the basis of Religious voca- 
tion, their training can be more care- 
fully supervised, their professional 
careers more systematically organ- 
ized. Curriculum reforms can be 
achieved more readily than in public 
education, provided there is a will 
among Catholic educators to make 
such reforms. 

Such a will, it seems, not only 
exists but is strengthening. Catholic 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country are trying imaginative new 
approaches. The Sisters of Mercy in 
Chicago, for example, are experi- 
menting with the idea that education 
should be regarded as a continuous 
process. They are developing an in- 
tegrated education, from kindergar- 
ten through the 4th year of college, 


in which each part is related to all 
the others, and through which the 
student can proceed at his own pace. 

The University of Notre Dame is 
reorganizing the entire curriculum 
of its College of Arts and Letters, to 
give greater unity and purpose to 
undergraduate studies. Too often in 
American higher education these are 
nothing but a hodgepodge of unre- 
lated tidbits. 

One of the most interesting new 
developments in Catholic education 
is the. Sister Formation conference. 
This remarkable venture, under- 
taken by the major groups of teach- 
ing nuns in the U.S., has won the 
support of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education of the Ford foun- 
dation. It aims at nothing less than 
a complete revolution in the recruit- 
ment and training of Religious teach- 
ers for the Catholic schools. 

A ferment is, indeed, stirring 
Catholic education in the U.S. It 
rises out of what seems to me, as a 
non-Catholic layman, a most remark- 
able capacity of constructive self- 
criticism. This, in turn, springs from 
newly strengthened confidence. 
With boldness, imagination, and a 
willingness to improve, Catholic 
schools and colleges may well realize 
in the decades ahead the full poten- 


tial of their matchless tradition. 


One rat, recently returned to his cage, ran to a fellow rat exclaiming, “You know, 


I’ve got Dr. Zilch conditioned!” 
“How so?” asked his colleague. 


“Well,” replied the first rat, “every time I press the bar, he gives me food!” 


Science Digest (Jan. 58). 




















What became of him 
after he carried the 
cross behind our Lord? 


"8 \ye New TestaMEnrt has a tan- 

i talizing way of mentioning a 
person, giving us some fascinating 
snippet of information about him, 
and then just dropping our new ac- 
quaintance without another word. 
It’s annoying, isn’t it, to have. St. 
Paul talking of “my dear Stachys” 
(obviously an old friend) and then 





not hear another word about him? - 


It’s annoying, too, that we can't 
be quite sure who the naked young 


man was whom St. Mark mentions 


as having been in the garden of 
Gethsemane. Could it have been 
Mark himself? 

And, for that matter, who was 
Mark, anyway? Was he the same 
person as the young man by the 
name of John, but “also called 
Mark,” who was the nephew of Bar- 
nabas and the cause of a tiff between 
his uncle and Paul? Then again, 
who was Tertius, that uppish secre- 
tary who slipped his own name into 


Father Hastings, an English priest, 
is the author of a book on St. Luke, 
“Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem,” 
which will be published in London 


some time this year. 
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St. Paul’s letter to the Church. at 
Rome? 

Questions like these open up the 
possibility of an engrossing treasure 
hunt up the back staircases of the 
New Testament. But let’s consider 
just one person, and a well-known 
one too, Simon of Cyrene, who car- 
ried Christ’s cross. “As they led Him 
off,” St. Luke tells us, “they caught 
hold of a man called Simon of Cyr- 
ene, who was coming in from the 
country, and loaded him with the 
cross, so that he should carry it after 
Jesus.” — 

How many millions of Christians 
have envied Simon that chance of 
helping our Lord at the moment of 
his greatest suffering! But perhaps at 
the time Simon hardly felt like that 
about it. Did Simon believe in Jesus? 
We do not know. Most probably he 
thought of Him merely as a criminal 
condemned to death, and the last 
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thing that Simon wanted to do as he 
was hurrying home from a busy day 
was to get caught up in a public 
execution. Still, there was no alter- 
native. The soldiers forced him on. 
‘The only thing was to get the task 
over with as quickly as possible, and 
then be off to explain the unfortu- 
nate incident of the day to his wife. 

Perhaps he felt like that to begin 
with. But then, quite quietly, some- 
thing must have happened to him. 
No one has ever given more to Jesus 
than he has in turn received. Simon 
of Cyrene gave the assistance of a 
pair of sturdy shoulders; he received 
faith and eternal life. He became a 
Christian, just when we don’t know, 
but become one he certainly did. 
Later, we find his sons, Alexander 
and Rufus, as well-known members 
of the Christian Church. St. Mark 
mentions them in his Gospel, and 
that suggests that they lived in the 
city of ae where St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel was written 

But is that all? Have those New 
Testament writers caught us out 
again, set our imagination working, 
and then just left the whole story 
hanging with no more clues? I think 
not; this time things are a little dif- 
ferent. If we take the trouble, we 
may still be able to see quite a bit 
more of Simon and his family. 

Dear old Stachys was not the only 
person St. Paul greeted at the end 
of his Roman letter. There were oth- 
ers, too, and whom should we find 
among them but “Rufus, a chosen 
servant of the Lord, and his mother, 





| ENTER A HERO 
| Although the Gospels describe 


| Simon of Cyrene as one forced 
to bear the cross, he has often 
been regarded in popular tradi- 
tion as a man moved by pity 
when he helped the Saviour. 
| That is the way Simon was por- 
trayed in The King of Kings, re- 
nowned film about Christ made 
in 1927. 

The King of Kings is still fre- 
quently screened by church 
groups. In recent years, the mo- 
ment when a stalwart Simon of 
Cyrene shoulders the cross has 
often brought an excited buzz 
from small children in the audi- 
ence. They recognize an old 
friend. The part of Simon was 
played by a young actor named 
William Boyd, wholater achieved 
world-wide movie and TV fame} 
as Hopalong cimnaick | 
who has been a mother to me”? Here 
we really are on the track of some- 
thing. Not only did Rufus come to 
Rome, but his mother, too, Simon’s 
wife. 

Perhaps Simon was dead by this 
time, and his wife was living with 
her sons and doing a bit of apostolic 
work, too. But these were no ordi- 
nary friends of Paul’s, for Rufus’ 
mother had been, the Apostle tells 
us, no less than a mother to Paul 
himself. This was a privileged fami- 
ly! But where and when, we can’t 
help asking ourselves, did this hap- 
pen? Not in Rome, because Paul had 
not been there; not in Jerusalem, 
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because Paul’s visits there had been 
of the very shortest (business ap- 
pointments, with no time for picking 
up an extra mother). No, there must 
have been some third place; but 
where was it? 

Let us look at our Bibles again. 
We may guess that Simon, after the 
Cyaciiaion and Resurrection, went 
on living i in Jerusalem, cating for his 
field in the country, but also ‘sharing 
in the life of the infant Christian 
Church. He joined in the prayer and 
the breaking of Bread, and he lis- 
tened to the teaching of the Apostles. 
He was not the only Cyrenean in 
Jerusalem, by any means. On the 
contrary, the ‘Cyreneans had a little 
synagogue of their own there, and 
Simon may have busied himself con- 
verting some of his fellow country- 
men, Lucius of Cyrene, for instance, 
who turns up again in the story later. 

That early peaceful life of the 
Church did not go on for very long. 
St. Stephen was martyred. In the per- 
secution which followed his death, 
the Acts of the Apostles tells us, “all 
except the Apostles were scattered 
about over the countryside of Judaea 
and Samaria.” Simon would have 
had to leave with the rest. But where 
did he go? 

This time we are given a really 
helpful hint, only a couple of chap- 
ters farther on. “Meanwhile, those 
who had been dispersed owing to 
the persecution that was raised over 
Stephen had traveled as far away as 
Phoenice and Cyprus and Antioch, 
without preaching the word to any- 


one except the Jews. But there were 
some of them, men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, who, when they found their 
way to Antioch, spoke to the Greeks 
as well, preaching the Lord Jesus to 
them. And the Lord’s power went 
with them, so that a great number 
learned to believe, and turned to the 
Lord.” 

Here we find the beginning of the 
great Church of Antioch, founded 
in part by Cyreneans from Jerusa- 
lem. Of course, we can’t know that 
Simon was one of them, but when 
a little farther on we read the names 
of the first teachers at Antioch, we 
really do sit up and begin to rub 
our eyes. “The Church of Antioch 
had as its prophets and teachers Bar- 
nabas, and Simon who was called 
Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manahen, foster brother of Herod 
the tetrarch, and Saul.” 

Niger, of course, just means 
“black,” and that fits in, too. Cyrene 
is in Africa, and a man from Cyrene 
might well be quite a bit darker than 
senmal and early get the nickname 
of “the Black.” “Anyway, I like to 
think that Simon the Black at Anti- 
och was no one else than Simon of 
Cyrene from Jerusalem. 

‘You remember my asking where 
Simon’s wife could possibly have 
had the chance to be a mother to St. 
Paul. Obviously, the answer now is 
Antioch. Paul (Saul) was there as 
well, as we have read. But he was 
then a young unmarried man, just 
starting out on apostolic work. He 
had to live somewhere, and what 
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could have been more natural than 
for Simon, the old presbyter, to have 
offered the fiery young preacher a 
room in his own house? Simon’s wife 
could look after Paul, mend _ his 
clothes, and give him all the mother- 
ing he might need. 

If our deductions are correct, the 
end of the story is easy to imagine. 
Simon was getting old. He had borne 
the cross; he had preached the word 


of God; he had helped evangelize 
Antioch. There was no need to move 
his home again. Perhaps he went up 
to Jerusalem for the council there 
and even spoke at it, because his 
name is mentioned in its report. His 
life on earth had been a full one; if 
death was coming, it could not bring 
him any fears. He had helped his 
Lord on the way to death, and would 
not the Lord do as much for him? 
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HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


As their train pulled into the little Southern town, a group of nuns looked out 
anxiously at their destination. They could see in the distance the roof of the hos- 
pital they had come to serve, but no one seemed to be on hand to greet them. 
When they picked up their austere luggage and stepped out onto the platform 
they were treated to many curious stares and some hostile ones. 

The Sisters had come to this place filled with a spirit of dedication, but now 
they couldn’t help feeling discouraged by this cold welcome from people they had 
come to help. Suddenly they heard someone shouting, “Sisters! Sisters!” A small, 
red-faced man came running toward them, beaming happily. 

After shaking each one by the hand and repeating several times how glad he 
was to see them, the man explained that he represented neither the hospital staff 
nor a town committee. “So no doubt you are wondering what I’m doing here,” he 
said with a smile. “The explanation, if you can call it that, goes back to the 
Civil War.” 

The nuns could only shake their heads in bewilderment, but he quickly went 
on. “My great-grandfather fought in that war and was taken prisoner up in a 
Northern state. When he was shipped to a prison camp, a group of nuns was on 
hand to meet our boys and give them paper and pencils. Later, they took care of 
mailing my great-grandfather’s letters home. 

“There aren’t any Catholics in my family, but it’s become a kind of tradition 
with us: ‘If ever you see a Catholic Sister, always be nice to her because of what 
those nuns did for our boys during the war.’ ” : . S.M.F.T. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.} 














By Paul Jones 
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Teddy Roosevelt and 


the Strenuous Life 


The 100th anniversary of the 


birth of our 26th President finds 


his dynamic spirit still a force 
in our nation 


’¥\HEopoRE RooseveE Lt, President 

of the U. S. from 1901 to 1909, 
captured the imagination of his 
countrymen as few other men have 
done. His triumphs in public life 
were due both to his amazing versa- 
tility and his electrifying personality. 
He left an indelible mark on the na- 
tion. It has been said that Washing- 
ton founded the American nation; 
Lincoln preserved it; Theodore 
Roosevelt revitalized it. 

The era in which he struck his 
vigorous blows at selfishness and 
responsibility has been partially 
eclipsed in the national memory by 
two world wars, but Roosevelt’s cen- 
tral message remains. It is embedded 
in the American mind as solidly as 
his titanic image, carved in the stone 
of Mt. Rushmore in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, is embedded in the 
American landscape. “I wish to 
preach,” Roosevelt declared, “not 
the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the 





doctrine of the strenuous life.” 

Roosevelt was born in New York 
City on Oct. 27, 1858. As a youth, 
he showed a strong bent toward both 
the study of natural science and the 
writing of history. Either interest 
might have led to a useful but se- 
cluded career after his graduation 
from Harvard in 1880. Instead, he 
became pre-eminently a man of ac- 
tion: a state legislator in the rough- 
and-tumble days of New York poli- 
tics; a cowhand and rancher; a police 
chief in a tough era; a reforming civ- 
il-service commissioner; an assistant 
secretary of the navy; a colonel of 
cavalry; a governor; and finally, Pres- 
ident. 

He had been a frail boy who suf- 
fered from asthma. He was educated 
by tutors, at home and on European 
trips, until] he was ready to enter 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. February, 1958. @ 1958 by the Knights of Columbus, and 
reprinted with permission. 
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Harvard in 1876. Yet he made him- 
self into “a fair rider, a fair shot, a 
fair boxer, and a fair wrestler,” to use 
his own description. He said that 
anybody could start with as poor a 
physical endowment as he had and 
make himself into a better-than-aver- 
age athlete. One of his favorite rules 
was, “Do the best you can, with 
what you have, where you are.” 

But none of the active roles he 
filled later was in sight when he re- 
turned to New York from Cam- 
bridge in 1880, with his new bride, a 
Boston girl, Alice Hathaway Lee. 
His father, a prosperous banker and 
business man, had died two years be- 
fore. The money he left young T.R. 
meant that neither he nor his de- 
pendents need ever worry about 
their daily bread. As he put it, all he 
had to get was the butter and jam 
of life. 

He planned to become a lawyer, 
and entered Columbia Law school, 
but he soon changed his mind. The 
idea that there could be two sides to 
any important question was foreign 
to his temperament. 

The world a young man faces 
when he first starts out on his own is 
likely to condition his attitudes for 
the rest of his life. In 1880, the great 
political issues were honesty in gov- 
ernment, civil-service reform, and 
the need to regulate the power of 
corporate finance, allied to corrupt 
public officials» On the social side 
was the problem presented by the 
swelling tide of immigrants. An av- 
erage of half a million entered the 


country each year. (The proportion- 
ate figure today would be 1.7 mil- 
lion.) If the immigrants were to be- 
come good Americans, the nation 
had to offer them the hope of a good 
America, committed to justice and 
equal opportunity. 

The common factor in all those 
problems was the bad influence of 
boss-ridden politics, supported by 
graft and almost unlimited patron- 
age. Obviously, the way to do some- 
thing about the scandals of the 
Gilded Age was to attack them at 
their source, the political system. 
New York was a Democratic strong- 
hold, then as now, but T.R. was a 
birthright Republican. As a fresh- 
man at Harvard, he had marched 
in a torchlight parade during the 
Hayes-Tilden campaign. The col- 
lege men met a withering fire of an- 
cient vegetables thrown from a roof- 
top. Classmates had to restrain young 
Roosevelt, who proposed to set fire 
to the building and smoke out the 
evildoers. 

Now, in 1880, he joined the Re- 
publican Association in his neigh- 
borhood, near St. Patrick’s cathedral, 
and began hanging around Morton 
hall, the district clubhouse, making 
friends in an informal way. T.R.’s 
strong sense of human values told 
him that the boys would resent any 
pushing forward. 

He had no immediate idea of run- 
ning for office. But in a few months, 
Joe Murray, one of the district cap- 
tains, wanted to make a show of 
strength against the leader, Jake 
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Hess. Murray forced the slating of 
his friend Roosevelt for the State As- 
sembly. 

Jake Hess went along, and T.R. 
was elected, at the age of 23. Here 
is what he said about Joe Murray, 
many years later: “It was no small 
help to me, in the effort to make my- 
self a good citizen and good Ameri- 
can, that the political associate with 
whom I was on closest and most in- 
timate terms during my early years 
was a man born in Ireland, by creed 
a Catholic, with Joe Murray's up- 
bringing. He was by nature as 


_ straight a man, as fearless and as 


staunchly loyal, as any one whom | 
have ever met, a man to be trusted 
in any position demanding courage, 
integrity, and good faith.” 

Roosevelt served three years in Al- 
bany. Those members of the Assem- 
bly he singled out for special praise 
in his autobiography were Billy 
O'Neill, an upstate Republican; 
Mike Costello, a Tammany man 
from New York City; and Peter Kel- 
ly, a Single-Tax Democrat from 
Brooklyn. T.R. admired their hold- 
ing to principle even though the 
knew the bosses would kill them off 
at the polls. 

In 1884, he took a severe blow. 
On St. Valentine’s day, both his 
mother and his wife died, his wife’s 
death following the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Alice. He went to Chicago that 
summer, as chairman of the New 
York state delegation to the Repub- 
lican national convention, but the 
defeat of Blaine in November con- 


vinced T.R. that his political career 
had come to a standstill. . 

To make a new life for himself, he 
settled in the West, on land he had 
bought in the Dakota territory. That 
was during the great cattle boom, 
when any rancher was expected to 
make a fortune just by fattening 
yearlings on the free grass of the 
public domain. But beef prices fell, 
and Roosevelt lost $50,000. Yet he 
always looked back fondly on that 
period. He liked the rough, free out- 
door life, on the range and at round- 
ups, when he was often in the saddle 
for 18 hours a day. 

He spent his winters hunting and 
writing. He completed two books, bi- 
ographies of Thomas H. Benton and 
Gouverneur Morris, Roosevelt serv- 
ed, too, as a deputy sheriff in that 
decade of violence on the frontier. 
More important to his future was an 
understanding he acquired of the 
special problems of the West, the 
need for conservation of natural re- 
sources, the value of water rights for 
irrigation in an arid land. 

In 1886, Roosevelt went back to 
New York City and ran for mayor. 
He finished third behind Abram 
Hewitt and Henry George. That 
year he married again, this time a 
childhood friend, Edith Kermit Car- 
ow. They went to live at a house that 
was to become famous, Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

The Republican presidential vic- 


- tory of 1888 gave T.R. his first 


chance on the national scene. Benja- 
min Harrison appointed him to the 
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Civil Service commission. He re- 
mained in Washington for six years, 
the last two under President Cleve- 
land, who returned to power with 
the Democrats in 1892. Roosevelt 
waged unrelenting war on the politi- 
cal-job network. “Patronage,” he 
said, “does not really help a party. 
It helps the bosses to get control of 
the machinery of the party.” 

A nonpartisan triumph in New 
York City in 1894, when a coalition 
routed the Tammany forces, brought 
T.R. another kind of experience. 
Mayor Strong appointed him police 
commissioner, and from 1895 to 
1897 he had an opportunity to be- 
come familiar, under the guidance of 
Jacob Riis, with the social problems 
created by city slums. 

The Republicans regained the 
White House in 1896 with McKin- 
ley, and Roosevelt became assistant 
secretary of the navy. This was the 
post’ he held when the Spanish- 
American war brought the great 
turning point in his life. In a dra- 
matic decision, dictated by his hatred 
of talk without action, he resigned 
his office. At once, he set about re- 
cruiting a regiment of cavalry among 
the hard-riding, hard-fighting West- 
ern men he had met and liked in his 
ranching days. 

The Rough Riders’ charge at San 
Juan hill, near Santiago, made Ted- 
dy Roosevelt a household name all 
over the country. Little boys wore 
Rough -Rider hats, just as their 
grandsons would later sport the 
coonskin cap of Davy Crockett. The 





T.R’S THOUGHTS 
FOR TODAY 


“This country will never be 
a good place for any of us to 
live in if it is not a reasonably 
good place for all of us to live 
in.” 

“The things that will destroy 
America are prosperity-at-any- 
price, peace-at-any-price, safety- 
first instead of duty-first, the 
love of soft living, and the get- 
rich-quick theory of life.” 

Senior Scholastic (24 Jan. 58). 











war lasted only five months, and the 
land action in Cuba was a minor af- 
fair. But it made Theodore Roose- 
velt a shining political asset in New 
York state. 

In a close fight, T.R. won the gov- 
ernorship in 1898. His administra- 
tion saw many reforms: the adoption 
of a civil-service system; pure-food 
laws; and forest conservation and the 
protection of wild life. Against the 
oppostion of a majority of his own 
party and of the state boss, Tom 
Platt, he drove through the legisla- 
ture a bill to tax corporation fran- 
chises. 

The friction between the young 
governor and the state organization 
led to an adroit maneuver at the 
Republican national convention of 
1900 in Philadelphia. Quay of Penn- 
sylvania and Platt of New York 
combined to force the nomination of 
T.R. as vice president, over the op- 
position of McKinley and Mark 
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Hanna. New York’s boss prepared to 
heave a sigh of relief, with Roose- 
velt safely laid away on the dusty 
shelf of the vice presidency. 

His campaign assignments were 
chiefly in the West. On one occa- 
sion, he was impressed with the si- 
lence and attention of an audience 
in territory that was hostile to the 
GOP on the silver question. “I held 
them spellbound,” he said exultantly 
to a local leader. “Well,” said his 
friend, “I guess Bill had something 
to do with it. That ex-Rough Rider 
was sitting right behind you on the 
platform, wearing two guns, and he 
let everybody know he didn’t expect 
any interruptions.” 

Roosevelt entered the vice presi- 
dency in a resigned mood. He said 
he felt as if he were taking the veil, 
and thought his four years of official 
idleness might be a good time to re- 
sume the study of law. Six months 
later, he became President of the 
U. S., when an assassin shot McKin- 
ley at the Pan-American exposition 
in Buffalo. 

The seven and one-half years 
Theodore Roosevelt spent in the 
White House, from September, 
1901, to March, 1909, make a pic- 
turesque chapter in American his- 
tory. The controversies provoked by 
the legislation he fought for cen- 
tered around his old aims. Under the 
Anti-Trust act, he launched spectac- 
ular suits against great corporations. 
He had no objection to size in itself, 
but he argued that huge financial 
power should not be exempt from 





the rules of common honesty. He 
fought the political bosses by ex- 
panding the civil service from 40% 
of all federal employees, when he 
took office, to 66% at the end of his 
term. He carried into practice the les- 
sons he had learned from his West- 
ern experience by an untiring cam- 
paign for conservation. The build- 
ing of the Roosevelt dam converted 
an Arizona desert into one of the 
most fertile farm areas in the world. . 

When the Pennsylvania coal 
strike threatened to paralyze the 
country in 1902, he averted calamity 
by appointing an arbitration com- 
mission. One of its members was 
Bishop Spalding of Peoria. Roose- 
velt also made generous acknowledg- 
ment of the debt he owed Father 
Curran of Wilkes-Barre, in the coal 
region, for the priest’s wise advice. 

In his conduct of foreign affairs, 
Roosevelt was proud of three things: 
his mediation of the Russo-Japanese 
war; his acquisition of the Canal 
Zone at Panama; and his decision to 
send the Great White Fleet around 
the world. The fleet mission was val- 
uable as a navy training exercise, as 
well as a good-will gesture, or as a 
show of force, whichever way other 
nations chose to take it. 

Under his direction, too, the army 
was reformed, and new standards of 
fitness and efficiency were imposed 
on officers and men. Ironically, it 
was his own insistence on a profes- 
sionally able army staff that led to 
one of the great disappointments of 
his last years. His offer to recruit a 
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division and lead it into battle in 
1917 was refused. He was then 59, 
and the nature of war had changed 
since his days in Cuba. 

Meanwhile, in 1912, he ran once 
more for the Presidency, on the Pro- 
gressive ticket, after a bolt from the 
Republican national convention. He 
was defeated by Woodrow Wilson, 
just as he expected, but the lesson 
was not lost on the party managers 
when T.R. ran far ahead of Presi- 
dent Taft, who was running for re- 
election. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s philosophy 
of life fired the hearts of his devoted 
followers. What sort of man was he? 


Let Agnes Repplier, the well-known 


Catholic essayist, testify from per- 
sonal knowledge. “He was both a 
lover and a scorner of life, knowing 
its value and its uses, but ready to 
nobly relinquish it; a man who be- 
lieved in himself, yet was teachable 
to the end. For more than 30 years he 
taught and illustrated the supreme 
merits of energy and discipline, of 
active and exuberant living, and of 
submission to those great moral 
forces and traditions which hold ex- 
uberance in check. He valued, even 
loved, popularity, but he never val- 
ued it too highly, nor bought it at too 
dear a price. Such a man cannot be 
born into the world and leave it 
without some definite result.” 


Cover Painting: “Lumen Christi” 





If you are baffled by this month’s cover you are probably one 
of the multitudes of Catholics who have not yet had the op- 
tm portunity of attending the night watch services which imme- 
j diately precede the midnight Mass of Easter Sunday. This 
could be true especially if you live in a large city parish, where 
the midnight Mass is but one among a dozen or more and 
where the entire parish would find it physically impossible to 

attend the one Mass. 
‘@ The cover painting, by William E. Luberoff, shows the 
~ moments of the Easter Vigil during which candles held by all 


the people are lighted from the new fire of the Easter candle. The fire was struck 
from flint by the priest at the door of the church. The striking of the fire is a 
symbol of the Resurrection; the fire itself, of Christ’s new presence among men. 

“Lumen Christi” (“Behold the Light of Christ”), the priest has thrice chanted 
in procession through the darkened church. Now, as the tiny flame leaps from 
candle to candle, all men are illumined by the Light of the Risen Saviour. And as 
each Christian lights his neighbor's candle, so is each called upon to help spread 


the Light of Christ’s Word. 
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By Victor Cohn 
Condensed from the 
Minneapolis “Sunday Tribune”’* 








Get off that worry-go-round! 


LL OF us always have tensions. 
But today our whole nation 
seems tense. Is there anything we 
can do about our personal anxieties? 
Psychiatrists say Yes. The initial 
step, they point out, is to take an hon- 
est look at our tensions and admit 
that they exist. Then we can hope 
to cope with them in sensible ways. 
“Anxiety and tension, like hunger 
and thirst, are essential functions of 
living,” says Dr. George S. Steven- 
son, past president of the American 
Psychiatric association and consult- 
ant to the National Association for 
Mental Health. “Without anxiety 
we would not be prepared to avoid 
or overcome harmful situations. Ev- 
erybody is confronted by threats of 
various kinds. Hence, everybody ex- 
periences tensions.” 

Yet for some persons, he points 
out, life becomes “a series of big or 
little crises. Emotional upsets come 
frequently, shake them severely, and 
fail to wear off after a while.” 

Perhaps you suspect that you are 
such a person. If so, you would do 
well to ask yourself the following 
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You and Today's Tensions 





questions. 1. Do minor problems or 
disappointments throw you? 2. Do 
you find it hard to get ‘along with 
people; are people having trouble 
getting along with you? 3. Do the 
call pleasures of life fail to satisfy 
you? 4, Are you unable to stop think- 
ing of your é anxieties? 5. Do you fear 
people or situations that never used 
to trouble you? 6. Are you mistrust- 
ful of your friends? 7. Do you have 
the feeling of being trapped? 8. Do 
you feel inadequate, or find it hard 
to make decisions? 

“If any considerable number of 
these attitudes are getting to be the 
rule with you, that does not necessar- 
ily mean that you are headed for dis- 
— says Dr. Stevenson. “But it 
12, 1958. © 1958 by the Minneapolis Star and 


Tribune Co., and reprinted with pr rmission. 
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does indicate that you need to deal 
with your situation constructively.” 

Here are 1] suggestions for coping 
with your problems. But understand 
that success will not come from half- 
hearted effort—nor overnight. It will 
take persistence, determination, and 
time. 

1. Talk it out. Don’t bottle tension 
up. Confide in some person you can 
trust: your husband or wife, father 
or mother, a good friend, priest, fam- 
ily doctor, teacher. 

2. Escape for a while. Lose your- 
self in a movie, book, game, or brief 
trip. Making yourself “stand there 
and suffer” is a form of self-punish- 
ment, not a way to solve a problem. 
But be prepared to come back and 
deal with your difficulty when you 
and others involved are in better con- 
dition emotionally and intellectually 
to deal with it. 

3. Work off your anger. Pitch into 
some physical activity like gardening 
or cleaning the garage. Or take a 
long walk. Working the anger out of 
your system and cooling it off for a 
day or two will leave you much bet- 
ter prepared to handle your problem 
intelligently. 

4. Give in occasionally. Stand 
your ground on what you know is 
right, but make allowance for the 
fact that you could be wrong. And 
even if you're dead right, it’s easier 
on your nervous system to give in 
once in a while. If you yield, you'll 
usually find that others will yield, 
too. 
5. Do something for others. If you 
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feel yourself worrying about yourself 
all the time, try doing something for 
somebody else. 

6. Take one thing at a time. For 
people under tension, an ordinary 
work load can sometimes seem un- 
bearable. The surest way to work 
your way out is to take a few of the 
most urgent tasks and pitch in, one 
at a time, setting aside the rest for the 
time being. Once you dispose of 
these, you'll see that the remainder is 
not such a horrible mess, after all. If 
you feel that you can’t set any of the 
tasks aside, reflect: are you sure you 
aren’t overestimating their import- 
ance? 

7. Shun the superman urge. Some 
people expect too much from them- 
selves and get into the habit of con- 
stant worry because they think they 
are not achieving as much as they 
should. They try for perfection in 
everything. This is just asking for 
failure. No one can be perfect in ev- 


.erything. Decide which things you 


do well, then put your major effort 
into these. 

8. Go easy with criticism. Some 
persons expect too much of others, 
then feel frustrated, let down, or 
even trapped when another person 
does not measure up. Remember, ev- 
eryone has his own virtues, short- 
comings, values; each has a right to 
develop as an individual. 

9. Give the other fellow a break. 
When people are under emotional 
tension, they often feel they have to 
get there first, no matter if the goal 
is as trivial as getting ahead on the 











highway. It need not be this way. 
When you give the other fellow a 
break, you often make things easier 
for yourself. If he no longer regards 
you as a threat to him, he stops being 
a threat to you. 

10. Make yourself available. Many 
of us have the feeling that we are 
being left out, slighted, neglected, 
rejected. Often we just imagine that 
others feel this way about us when 
in reality they are eager for us to 
make the first move. Instead of with- 
drawing, it is much healthier to 
make yourself available. Make some 
of the overtures; don’t always wait 
to be asked. 

11. Schedule recreation. Many 
people drive themselves so hard that 
they allow too little recreation time. 
If you are that kind of person, you 
may find that.a set routine will help. 
Everyone should have a hobby that 
absorbs him, one into which he can 
throw himself completely and with 
unfailing pleasure. 

But, Stevenson cautions, “If you 
need help, get an expert.” There are 
many places to get professional help: 
family-welfare agencies, schools, 
churches, family or plant doctors, 
public-health departments, mental- 
health associations. 

Many of these suggestions, Steven- 
son believes, can prove helpful to 
us as a nation, as well as to individu- 
als. “After all, national tensions are 


only amplifications of individual ten- 
sions,” he declares. 

You and I can’t really act on the 
nation’s big problems, he says, but 
in a sense we can “talk them out.” 
In the kind of national soul search- 
ing that is going on today, the public 
official very often serves as agent for 
us, one with whom we can identify 
ourselves. 

A nation like ours acts through 
officials, the Congress, and groups of 
citizens working and speaking to- 
gether. But individuals can do 
things, too. “Individuals can partici- 
pate through groups in drives, politi- 
cal campaigns, civil defense,” says 
Dr. Stevenson. 

There are good reasons, he points 
out, for the general rise in national 
tensions. “We are again threatened 
by the kind of experiences that have 
injured us in the past. There is no 
question but that totalitarianism has 
injured us several times already.” 

And now, on top of our long-felt 
feelings of general uneasiness over 
the international situation, come the 
intercontinental rocket weapons. It 
is hardly surprising that they appear 
as terrible, immediate threats to us. 
But, Dr. Stevenson warns, now is 
not the time to seek peace of mind 
through the use of tranquilizers. 
Only by taking intelligent action to 
solve our problems will we achieve 
national peace of mind. 
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A truly happy marriage is one in which a woman gives the best years 


of her life to the man who has made them the best. 


Mrs. S. Lee. 





Good Friday Procession 














: Guatemala 
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Throughout Latin America, rites 
of Holy Week are observed with 
great solemnity, but in the city of 
Antigua, Guatemala, the Good Fri- 
day procession has characteristics of 
its own. Carpets made of flowers and 
sawdust are laid out on the streets 
where the procession will pass, and 
the various parishes compete to 
achieve the loveliest design. 

In the procession, several repre- 
sentations of the Passion (pasos) are 
carried by men called cucuruchos, 
a Spanish word referring to their 
pointed hoods. j 

The cucuruchos wear purple robes 
until 3 o’clock in the afternoon and 
black ones from then on. The leaders 
of the procession, dressed like Roman 
soldiers or in the traditional garb of 
penitents, march on each side of the 
flower carpets; but the last paso, 
“Our Lord Carrying the Cross,” is 
carried over them, so that they are 
destroyed. 
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Penitents in traditional long robes and 
pointed hoods head the Good Friday 
procession; they pass by the carpets 
made of flowers and sawdust, careful 
not to tread on them. 



































The faithful penitents offer incense as the last paso, “Our Led Sanynn the 
Cross,” approaches one of the beautiful carpets made of flowers. 


The principal paso of the Good Friday procession is carried over the flower 
carpets, which are thus destroyed in a ie. grime by the cucuruchos’ feet. 




















It is a great honor to be a cucurucho and carry any scene of the Passion; 
but the most coveted task is to bear the final paso, of Jesus and the cross. 





By Alice Lake 
Condensed from “Redbook”’* 
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FEW MONTHS AGO a music 
A instructor in Mt. Vernon, 
____.| N.Y., stood trial on a charge 
of 3rd-degree assault. The complain- 
ing witness was an 11-year-old boy. 
He testified that the teacher had 
slapped him three times and bloodied 
his nose after an angry scene in a 4th- 
grade music class. 

The teacher admitted hitting the 
boy once. He said that the child 
was insubordinate. Other teachers 
in the school supported him. The 
principal described the boy as “the 
most difficult I ever tried to han- 
dle.” 

In a decision which quoted freely 
from the Scriptures, as well as from 
New York state law, the teacher was 
acquitted. The punishment, ruled 
the judge, was not excessive and the 
teacher had shown no malice. 

Similar incidents have recently 
been reported in other states. In 
Denver, Colo., a teacher was ac- 
cused of slapping a ten-year-old girl. 
Three boys were paddled in a Penn- 
sylvania schoolroom. An Indiana 


teacher lined up 16 6th-grade pu- 








Slapped by the Teacher! 


May—or should—school children be 
kept in line by physical punishment? 


pils against a wall and paddled 
them “to teach them respect.” 

Spanking in the schools is a sub- 
ject that makes people angry. Some 
parents see red at the thought of a 
stranger hitting their child. Others 
feel that the seat of the pants is a 
proper place to start the learning 
process. Teachers and school ofh- 
cials profess disapproval of spanking 
in one breath and defend it in the 
next. 

For the parent who wishes to 
clarify his thinking on the subject, 
three questions seem pertinent. May 
teachers spank? Do teachers spank? 
Should teachers spank? 

Almost half of the public-school 
teachers in the U.S. and _ three- 
fourths of the school principals have 
the authority to spank school chil- 
dren. Their right stems both from 
state law and from the regulations 
of local boards of education. To 
find out whether a schoolteacher 
may spank your child and under 
what conditions, you must check 
decrees of both of these entities. 

Unless you live in New Jersey, 


*230 Park Ave., New York City 17. January, 1958. © 1957 by McCall Corp., and reprinted with 
permission. 
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Maryland, or Louisiana, state law 
sanctions spanking by teachers in 
your schools. New Jersey is the 
only state banning it completely. 
Maryland permits principals, but 
not teachers, to spank. In Louisiana, 
a court ruling has conceded the 
right to private-school teachers, but 
not to public-school teachers. 

Boards of education in several 
large cities (among them New York, 
Chicago, and Washington, D.C.) 
have banned corporal punishment 
in the schools. A number of smaller 
school districts have followed suit. 
You can check with the clerk of 
your local board to find out whether 
such a ban exists in your town. 

The right-to-spank laws generally 
contain limitations. The teacher 
must not be angry. She must not 
be malicious. And she had better 
not hit too hard. The punishment, 
according to most laws, must be 
“reasonable.” 

Apparently in an attempt to pro- 
tect children from a teacher’s sud- 
den loss of temper, many boards 
of education permit spanking only 
after elaborate procedures have been 
followed. In St. Louis, for example, 
a teacher is required first to notify 
the principal of her intention to 
spank. Then she must seek written 
permission from the child’s parents. 
Finally, with the principal as wit- 
ness, she may use “a thin rattan or 
some similar instrument upon the 
fleshy part of the back.” 

Often such rules are honored in 
the breach. The written regulations 


of the Mt. Vernon Board of Edu- 
cation permit principals, but not 
teachers, to spank, and only after 
notification of parents and a lapse 
of 24 hours. Yet no administrative 
action is contemplated against the 
offending music teacher, according 
to the Mt. Vernon superintendent 
of schools. 

How much spanking actually 
goes on in the nation’s schools is 
anyone’s guess. There is no evidence 
that brutality to children is counte- 
nanced anywhere. There is definite 
evidence that some paddling, slap- 
ping, shaking, and hair-pulling oc- 
curs. Children are often afraid to 
complain to their parents. Parents 
may be hesitant to accept a child’s 
word, or fearful that action on their 
part might bring reprisals upon the 
child. 

Whether spanking should exist 
as a method of school discipline is 
a much-disputed question. These 
points, however, are clear. 1. Teach- 
ers and school officials want to have 
the authority to spank a child. 2. 
Parents are split in their opinions. 
3. Experts in education do not think 
“that corporal punishment accom- 
plishes any constructive purpose. 

According to a 1956 survey by 
the National Education association, 
more than three fourths of all teach- 
ers wish to have the right to spank 
an elementary-school child. As the 
pupil grows bigger, the need to spank 
apparently grows smaller. Fewer 
than two-thirds desire the authority 
to hit a junior-high-school pupil, and 

















98 
a little more than one-third ask it 
for a high-school student. 

This vote curiously contradicts 
other NEA findings about pupils’ be- 
havior. Serious misbehavior among 
students in the upper grades is the 
most frequent complaint of teachers. 
Those with the right to spank do not 
indicate that better discipline results 
from it. 

I have asked dozens of teachers, 
principals, and school superintend- 
ents why they ask for authority to 
spank. A typical conversation has 
run like this. 

Q. Do you think that a teacher 
should spank a child? 

A. Definitely not. I think a teach- 
er who finds it necessary to hit a 
child is a failure as a teacher. 

Q. Do you think, then, that teach- 
ers should be forbidden to spank 
their pupils? 

A. Well, no, not forbidden. Sup- 
pose a hulking 180-pound _high- 
school boy attacks a teacher. The 
teacher should have the right of self- 
defense. 

Q. Our laws give everyone the 
right to self-defense, don’t they? 
Why should teachers need more pro-- 
tection than the ordinary person? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t want to take 
away the right completely. Suppose 
a child defies a teacher openly. ‘The 
teacher must take drastic action to 
keep face before the rest of the class. 

Q. Isn’t there other possible ac- 
tion: removing a child from the 
room, calling the principal, even sus- 
pending him from school? 
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A. Yes, of course, and we use all 
these methods. We think they are 
much superior to corporal punish- 
ment. W 

Q. Then why not forbid corporal 
punishment? 

A. Well, sometimes it’s a necessary 
last resort. 

The natural conclusion to be 
drawn is that teachers fear they may 
lose their tempers and want to have 
legal protection in case an irate par- 
ent hauls them into court. As one 
teacher told me, “We don’t want to 
be sued.” 

Tempers run hot when parents 
talk about spanking in the schools. 
Opinions are often extreme. One fa- 
ther exploded, “I’d go to school and 
beat up any teacher who laid a hand 
on my child.” Another commented 
complacently, “My kids know that 
for every licking the teacher gives 
them, there’ll be two more at home.” 

In Detroit, in 1956, one faction 
in the Parent-Teacher council pro- 
posed that corporal punishment be 
banned in school. Parents voted 151- 
83 against such a ban. 

A 1957 Gallup poll indicated that 
parents are generally in favor of 
stricter discipline, including spank- 
ing. Seventy per cent of those que- 
ried thought that teachers should be 
permitted greater leeway in keeping 
order. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has never 
brought up the subject of spanking 
for members’ discussion. 

Some parents and some teachers 
favor corporal punishment because 
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they think it serves a disciplinary or 
educational function. Most educa- 
tors whom I consulted do not agree. 
Dr. Frederick J. Mofhtt, former 
associate commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion, is outspokenly opposed. “There 
is no evidence,” he says, “that cor- 
poral punishment weakens undesir- 
able behavior. The child so punished 
may learn the multiplication table. 
He will also learn to loathe the sub- 
ject, the teacher, and the schoo]—to 
fear, to hate, to lie, and to cheat.” 
Dr. Percival M. Symonds, profes- 
sor of education at Teachers’ college, 
Columbia university, is an authority 
on school discipline. He comments, 
“A good animal trainer never uses 
physical punishment because he 
knows it inhibits behavior. It is all 
the more unsuitable in teaching hu- 
man beings. The behavior the teach- 
er seeks is learning. She will never 
achieve it by physical force.” 
“When a teacher becomes exas- 
perated enough to hit a child,” says 
Dr. Lawrence E. Abt, a clinical psy- 
chologist, “one purpose is certainly 
achieved. The teacher feels much 


‘better. I doubt if a spur-of-the-mo- 


ment incident like this seriously 
damages a child. The type of regu- 
lation which permits spanking only 
with a waiting period, a witness, and 
parental permission can be much 
more harmful. A child may under- 
stand a blow in anger, but not one 
in cold blood, with the provocation 
long since forgotten.” 

Your local board of education can 


by simple regulation ban corporal 
punishment in your schools. The 
board is usually responsive to paren- 
tal opinion on such a subject. If your 
local parents’ group wishes to ask 
the board for such a ban, the follow- 
ing questions may well arise. 

1. Does spanking by teachers have 
the same meaning to a child as 
spanking by parents? 

One thoughtful father framed this 
answer. “I’m not against spanking. 
I've done it myself. But my children 
know I love them, and they don’t 
know that the teacher loves them. 
When we push our young ones from 
the nest, the teacher is the first adult 
they meet. To them she represents 
the world outside the home’s protec- 
tion. Small children shouldn't feel 
that the world has the right to cuff 
them around.” 

2. Will teachers be handicapped 
if they lose the authority to spank? 

Many teachers forecast dire results 
if corporal punishment is banned 
in their schools. They fear they will 
be unable to break up a fist fight 
between two children or control a 
youngster having a temper tantrum. 
But a carefully worded regulation 
on corporal punishment will certain- 
ly not prohibit a teacher from part- 
ing two battling youngsters. Neither 
will it keep her from physically re- 
moving a hysterical child from the 


classroom. Such a regulation need 


not prohibit a teacher from touching 
a child. 

Losing her temper and lashing out 
with a blow is an emotional luxury 
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for a teacher which parents need not 
sanction. However, if under extreme 
provocation, such an incident should 
occur, tactful handling by parents, 
teacher, and school principal should 
keep the incident out of the law 
courts. 

3. Do schools which ban corporal 
punishment have extra difficulty 
with discipline? 

New York City schools have had 
such a ban for decades. I put this 
question to the principal of a school 
in a slum neighborhood. She replied, 
“Forbidden to hit, our teachers de- 
velop more effective methods of dis- 
cipline. All children want to belong. 
If the group ignores a trouble-maker 
and goes about its work together, he 
really suffers—and he learns a valu- 
able lesson.” 

4. Are school-board regulations 
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April prepares her green trafic light 
and the world thinks Go. 
Christopher Morley 


The fairy thunder of the humming- 
bird. Elizabeth W. Hunter 


Buds peeking out to see the spring. 
Phyllis L. Strack 
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which limit corporal punishment to 
prescribed persons, times, and meth- 
ods justified? 

Few child-guidance experts be- 
lieve so. The principle of postponing 


‘punishment runs counter to current 


thinking, which holds that a child 
usually does not associate tomorrow’s 
punishment with today’s offense. 
The delayed punishment has a cold, 
sadistic quality highly distasteful to 
many parents. 

These, then, are some of the facts 
and opinions which must be taken 
into account when your local parent- 
teacher group or school board con- 
siders banning corporal punishment 
in the classrooms. A calm and in- 
formed discussion of them is the 
surest way to reconcile the well-be- 
ing of your children with the disci- 
plinary needs of their teachers. 


An angry toddler, Donald-Ducking at 
his mother. Phyllis L. Strack. 


A small, dry eggshell voice. 
Dylan Thomas 


Wind-cherried noses. Dylan Thomas 


Washboard clouds. 
Sister M. Pierre, O.P. 


Hands flung up in catechism class like 
a flight of startled birds. 
Caryll Houselander. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be paid on publication. Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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New York 
Underground 


It’s as crowded below the 


streets as it is on the surface 


NDER New York Ciry are 7,000 
miles of gas mains, 5,000 miles 

of sewers, 2,200 miles of TV cables, 
and 15 million miles of telephone 
wires—enough to circle this planet 
600 times. Subway trains, 8,700 of 
them a day, thunder along 726 miles 
of track. There are 87 miles of high- 
pressure steam lines for tasks as var- 
ied as pressing trousers and heating 
skyscrapers—steam pressured to 150 
pounds per square inch, cooked to 


“New York Times Magazine” 





1,000° F., and driven through con- 
crete reinforced pipes at nearly 300 
miles an hour. Some 19,000 miles of 
electrical cables bristle with current 
boosted to 69,000 volts (the normal 
wall outlet has 120 volts). Water 
courses through 5,528 miles of mains 
under such intense pressure that a 
single leak could cause the loss of 3 
million gallons a day. 

The most crowded area is Herald 
Square. Few jobs in history can 
match the complexity of pushing a 
subway through there as was done in 
the late 1930’s. At various levels, 15 
tracks converged. The heavy utility 
mains and cables of the midtown 
area, snaked this way and that. Sta- 
tion concourses, passageways, and 
Gimbel’s basement further clogged 
the route. The job was finally com- 
pleted, but no new subways have 
been attempted since. 

There is no over-all map of what 
is under New York. Each system has 
its own maps, which often are inac- 
curate, incomplete, or both. Consoli- 
dated Edison trench diggers in 
Brooklyn recently cut into 1,200 feet 
of wooden conduits for electric wire 
which had been “missing” since 
1932. And the company admits curi- 
osity as to the whereabouts of half a 
mile of conduits buried somewhere 
on Staten Island. 
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Sounding devices akin to stetho- 
scopes are used when excavators un- 
cover uncharted mains. If the read- 
ing is negative, “we hold our breath 
and cut.” Diggers have turned up 
chests of coins, deposits of semipre- 
cious stones, 
dungeon, Colonial tools, 
and utensils, and even 
graveyards. 

All of the city’s veins and arteries 
are dangerous to diggers—except the 
telephone cables. (“You could grab 
50 of them and receive no more than 
a mild shock,” said a phone-company 
official. ) 

Burst water mains have flooded 
subways, isolated bank vaults, stalled 
elevators, and caused floating bar- 
gains in department-store basements. 
Vast midtown areas have been made 
to resemble paddy fields in summer, 
curb-to-curb skating rinks in winter. 
Pavement has been undermined un- 
til whole sections—with an occasion- 
al car on top—have suddenly dropped 
eight feet below street level. 

Cigarettes have rolled into trench- 
es, causing gas mains to blow up 
thunderously. A flaming gas main 
makes a compelling spectacle. 

Steam lines have burst under- 
ground, melting asphalt to the con- 
sistency of mud, in which cars sank 
to their hubcaps while dazed drivers 
gaped uncomprehendingly. At Un- 
ion Square one burst into the air a 
few summers ago; it shot a geyser 40 
stories high which, in its brief mo- 
ment in the sun, rivaled even Old 


Faithful for glory. 


weapons 
forgotten 


ship hulls, a British’ 
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“New York is only 600 square 
miles in area,” noted a Consolidated 
Edison executive, “but it’s one of the 
great concentrations of power on the 
face of the globe.” 

The power which lies under tne 
city demands constant attention. On 
guard around the clock is a small 
army of technicians and laborers, up- 
ward of 20,000 men whose sunless 
world is entered by way of 683,000 
manholes. These men are a well- 
paid, clannish crew, sometimes given 
to picturesque figures of speech. 
“Tt’s as crowded under the streets as 
a plate of spaghetti,” said one .work- 

r. “In some areas,” remarked anoth- 
er, “you can’t dig with anything big- 
ger than a tablespoon.” 

They have learned to anticipate 
trouble. When July heat causes ev- 
ery air conditioner in town to be 
switched on at once, manholes must 
be packed with dry ice and perforat- 
ed garden hose thrust through con- 
duits to cool cables which weak oth- 
erwise burn out. 

Water mains, many of them more 
than a century old, burst on an aver- 
age of one a day, usually at night 
when the city’s faucets are shut and 
pressure has built up. The record is 
the six in five hours which flooded 
the Metropolitan Opera area one 
midnight last November. On such 
occasions the men must move fast, 
for subsurface gushers undermine 
gas and steam lines, which then 
break, causing chaotic eruptions. 

Sewer inspectors, searching for 
leaks, blockages, and other trouble 

















spots during the low tide of the mid- 
night-to-8 a.M. lull, must sidestep 
floating drums, boxes, and Christmas 
trees, presumably dropped in 
through storm-sewer catch basins. 
Some have found jewelry, murder 
weapons, false teeth, and valuable 
glass eyes in catch basins, or washing 
by in the sludge. One night, one in- 
spector was shocked to find 1 good- 
sized alligator swimming toward 
him. He bolted. In ensuing weeks, 
dozens of alligators were hunted 
down and liquidated. Children had 
bought them as tiny pets, which har- 
assed parents soon had flushed away. 
In the sewers the beasts had thrived, 
growing to alarming sizes. 

Sewer inspecting is not quite the 
most dangerous subsurface occupa- 
tion. That dubious honor goes to 
those repair men who must stand, 
presumably insulated, on rubber 
mats, and tinker with live third rails 
while subway trains rush by as often 
as every 90 seconds. 

Once New York was a village of 
30,000, drawing 110 hogsheads of 
water daily. That was back in 1799, 
the year the first underground pipes 
were laid through the principal 
streets by a water company headed 
by Aaron Burr. By 1905, it was ne- 
cessary to tap reservoirs as far distant 
as Kingston, N.Y. A tunnel was 
drilled under the Hudson, 15 feet in 
diameter, 1,114 feet below sea level. 
Entering the city, the tunnel was 
blasted through solid rock at depths 
of from 750 to 200 feet. Twenty-five 
shafts, concealed in the shrubbery of 
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various parks, were sunk to permit 


emergency access to the tunnels. 
The tunnels, vast underground 
rivers through which gush a billion 
gallons of water a day, remain Man- 
hattan man’s deepest penetration of 
his island. Their construction has 
been termed an engineering marvel 
equal to the Panama canal. 
Mid-town New York has been 
virtually reconstructed during the 
last ten years. But for giant scientif- 
ic advances under the city, this 
would not have been possible. Con- 


‘solidated Edison learned to manage 


current at higher voltage than ever 
before. Conversion to natural gas, 
which has twice the heat content of 
the manufactured gas, automatically 
doubled the capacity of the gas sys- 
tem. Steam pipes have been rein- 
forced, pressure has been boosted, 
and intricate methods have been de- 
veloped for using the same steam 
twice to heat new skyscrapers. Even 
in the sewers, time marches on. Sci- 
entists are working on hastening the 
decomposition of waste by atomic en- 
ergy. 

Both the New York Telephone 
Co. and Consolidated Edison are at 
least five years ahead of the city in 
development. That is, there is duct 
and cable space ready for at least 
that much anticipated growth. They 
hope to stay ahead. 

“We can’t,” noted an Edison exec- 
utive, “rip up mid-town New York 
every time a new building goes up.” 

To which New Yorkers might re- 
ply, “It only seems that way.” 














By Douglas Greene 


Condensed from “Parade”* 


|) Oo you overpay 


your income tax? 


You may be passing up some 
perfectly legal deductions 





ACH YEAR U.S. taxpayers 

K shell out millions of dollars 

more than they should be- 

cause they often don’t know what in- 

come is tax-free, what expenses are 

deductible. This quiz, prepared by 

tax experts, may help you avoid such 

pitfalls with your 1958 federal in- 
come tax return. 

1. A man smashes his fender in a 
car crash that is his fault. Repairs 
cost $150. If he’s not reimbursed by 
insurance, may he deduct the $150? 

Yes__No__ 

2. A man trips on a broken step, 
sues the owner of the premises, wins 
damages of $2,500. Must he declare 
this? Yes__No__ 

3. The water pipes in your house 
freeze and burst, causing $300 dam- 
age to furnishings. Is this deductible? 

Yes__No__ 

4. A secretary is injured on the 
way to work. For six weeks, the of- 
fice sends her salary to her home. Is 
it taxable? Yes__No__ 
5. A couple own a grocery store. 














Their two young sons, both minors, 
deliver orders. Can the grocer and 
his wife deduct the wages they pay 
their sons? Yes__No__ 
6. A taxpayer donated six pints of 
blood to accredited charitable insti- 
tutions. He wants to deduct the fair 
market value as contributions. Is it 
allowed? Yes__No__ 
7. Your home was damaged in a 
hurricane, forcing your family to 
temporary quarters while the dam- 
age was being repaired. Can you de- 
duct the rent you paid at the tem- 
porary lodgings? Yes__No__ 
8. Jane won $100 in a contest for 
naming a dog. Is this counted as in- 
come? Yes__No__ 
9. Bill was surprised when he won 
the $1,000 first prize given each year 
by a foundation for outstanding civic 
achievement in his city. Is he in the 
same boat, taxwise, as Jane? 
Yes__No__ 
10. A single man lives with his 
mother. Both work. May they file a 


joint return? Yes__No__ 


*285 Madison Ave., New York City 17. Jan. 19, 1958. © 1958 by Parade Publications, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 














DO YOU OVERPAY YOUR INCOME TAX? 


Answers 

1. Yes. The law says damages re- 
sulting from a collision are deduct- 
ible unless the collision is caused by 
willful negligence, as in drunken 
driving. 

2. No. Also tax-exempt are veter- 
ans’ pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation, so- 
cial security and railroad retirement 
pay. 

3. Yes. Damages caused by sud- 
den, destructive forces, if not cov- 
ered by insurance, are deductible. 

4. No. Sick pay is tax-free, if cer- 
tain conditions are met. If injured or 
hospitalized, you may subtract from 
income your pay during the entire 
period you're laid up. If sick, but not 
hospitalized, your first week’s pay is 
all that’s taxable. Caution: This rul- 
ing applies to pay only up to $100 a 
week. 

5. Yes. Even though the boys still 
are being supported by their parents, 
wages paid them are a legitimate 
business expense. 
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6. No. Nor are gifts to individuals 
or contributions to political parties 
deductible. 

7. No. Rental expenses for tem- 
porary quarters are not a part of 
casualty-loss deduction. 

8. Yes. Prizes won by contest par- 
ticipants must be declared. 

9. No. Prizes given in recognition 
of accomplishments in art, science, 
or civic work are not included in in- 
come, provided the recipient is se- 
lected without action on his part and 
is not expected to render any future 
services. 

10. No. The rule is that unmar- 
ried persons cannot file joint returns. 
This man, however, may qualify as 
head of a household. 

A perfect score rates you the equal 
of most federal tax examiners; 8 or 
more correct answers are very good. 
Fewer than 4 right means you're 
probably paying too much tax, and 
need advice. Remember, your local 
tax ofhce will help you prepare 
your return without charge. 


OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


A professional strong man appeared in the offices of a theatrical agent carrying 
two suitcases, one small and one very large. As the agent gaped in astonishment, 
the man opened the small suitcase and took out a big rock and a hammer. “In the 
climax of my act,” he explained, “my assistant places this stone on my head and 
swings the hammer as hard as he can, smashing the stone into powder.” 
“Sounds terrific,” said the agent enthusiastically. “What do you carry in the 


big case?” 


“Oh,” replied the strong man, “that’s full of aspirin.” 


Mrs. Deane Binder. 











By Richard J. Hartesveldt 


Condensed from “American Forests 


es 





Along Litterbug Trail 


People who won't stash their trash are 


destroying the beauty of our country, 
and are costing us $100 million a year 





MAN, A WOMAN, and two 
children sat in a car in a 


A 











looking a wide, cloud-dappled valley 
in a western state. They were finish- 
ing a picnic lunch, which they had 
assembled at a crossroads grocery. 
While the children munched cup- 
cakes and drank pop, their dad sip- 
ped beer and analyzed the scenery. 

“Great country, this is,” he said, 
pointing with his beer can. “Must be 
terrific hunting down there some- 
where.” He tilted the beer for a final 
swallow, then dropped the empty 
can out the window. “Let’s get rid of 
that junk in the back seat,” he told 
the children. 

A moment later the travelers were 
speeding westward again, and the 
mountain wind was busy with the 
characteristic little heap of ripped 
cardboard and crumpled cellophane 
which marks the passage of the litter- 
bug. 

Public indignation over the litter- 
bug is mounting in this country, and 
it’s high time. He is difficult to com- 


roadside parking area over- - 


| 





bat, because he is found everywhere: 
in every occupation and in every in- 
come bracket. He may even be a per- 
son who fulsomely voices pride in 
the beauty of his country. 

We probably spend more than 
$100 million a year cleaning g up after 
him. And he is a menace in more 
vital ways, too. 

Last year more than 100,000 mo- 
torists were injured and nearly 1,000 
were killed when drivers swerved to 
avoid objects that had been thrown 
on the highway. One woman 
crashed her car into a tree when her 


*919 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. January, 1958. @ 1958 by the American Forestry 


Association, and reprinted with permission. 
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ALONG LITTERBUG TRAIL 


headlights reflected from two beer 
cans. She thought they were the eyes 
of a large animal. Less serious, 
though costly and dangerous, is the 
damage done to tires by cans and 
bottles. 

Roadside waste paper has been 
partly responsible for an alarming 
increase in fires. In urban areas, 
health is endangered by litter, which 
attracts disease-carrying rats, mice, 
and flies. 

Despite present gains in the fight 
against litter, America must recog- 
nize a growing litter potential. There 
has been steady increase in the sale 
of goods in disposable containers. In 
1955, Americans bought 650 million 
more packs of cigarettes than during 
the previous year. Empty cigarette 
packages are among the top three 
litter offenders. Candy and gum sales 
($2 billion a year) have increased 
appreciably, especially during sum- 
mer months. Americans drank 512% 
more soft drinks in 1955 than during 
1954, an average of 184.2 bottles or 
cans per person. 

The sale of beer in six-packs has 
more than doubled in five years, and 
accounts for more than half the pack- 
aged beer sold today. The ubiquitous 
beer can is rated as the No. ! litter 
offender in many areas. Cookies, 
milk, cakes, fruit, and many other 
edible items are now appearing in 
disposable packages. And each year 
there are another 24% million new 
Americans, many of whom will prob- 
ably follow the untidy path of their 
litterbug parents. 
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Until a few decades ago the nui- 
sance was regarded as a minor prob- 
lem, requiring only local attention. 
Now it is a problem of national mag- 
nitude. It is bringing anguished cries 
from a disgusted citizenry. Vacation- 
ers spend hard-earned money to en- 
joy the beauty of their parks and 
forests, only to find them marred by 
the same trash that clutters city 
streets. Rangers and custodians, un- 
der pressure from the public to clean 
up their parks, have fought the prob- 
lem to the best of their budgets. But 
they could not keep pace with the 
litterbug. 

As the demand for action grew, 
public-spirited individuals, cham- 
bers of commerce, Boy and Girl 
Scout organizations, women’s clubs, 
and sportsmen’s clubs came out 
swinging, but without coordinated 
effort. Offenders began to be identi- 
fied by vivid names. Although strew- 
ball and scatterpillar have been used 
in some places, litterbug is the term 
most often used, and seems to be here 
to stay. (Its recent appearance in a 
crossword puzzle may be taken as 
evidence. ) 

Slogans have appeared: “Don’t be 
a litterbug,” “Stash your trash,” “We 
have a beautiful country Cor city, 
county, park); let’s keep it clean,” 
and ‘ ‘Keep America beautiful.” The 
last slogan is also the name of a vigor- 
ous organization established after the 
2nd. World War to coordinate the 
separate efforts being made to fight 
litter and vandalism problems. Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc., CKAB) is 
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under the leadership of John C. 
Rose, executive director, and is lo- 
cated at 99 Park Ave., New York 
City. The organization publishes a 
monthly news bulletin, and offers 
“how to do it” guides, posters, re- 
prints of magazine articles, and 
bumper strips for cars to interested 
groups. 

The spearhead of KaB’s program is 
public education. Recalling the role 
of education in reducing tuberculo- 
sis and forest fires, its directors feel 
that similar methods will be success- 
ful here. The public must be edu- 
cated to feel pride in the beauty of 
countryside and city and to under- 
stand that it is spending its own 
money when it must clean up after 
itself. 

Kas has enlisted the aid of many 
organizations to promote use of trash- 
disposal bags in autos. Oil companies 
distribute hundreds of thousands of 
such bags, and provide refuse recep- 
— One company instructs its at- 
tendants to ask patrons if they have 
trash they would like to throw away. 

In Rochester, N.Y., Girl Scouts 
delivered pep talks in public schools, 
prepared items for local papers, made 
poster displays, and urged bakers to 
put antilitter slogans on Girl Scout 
cookie boxes. The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs this year will 
push a program designed to place 
refuse containers in “every vulner- 
able spot.” 

The National Commission on 
Safety Education includes litter-pre- 
vention recommendations in driver- 
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training courses in high schools. Sev- 
eral states include questions about 
the litter problem in tests for driver 
licenses. 

Both major political parties had 
“Keep America beautiful” clauses in 
their 1956 platforms. In Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., precinct workers carried the 
litter-prevention message from house 
to house. 

Even the Gallup Poll became in- 
terested last year. It found that 86% 
of the people questioned were sick of 
the litter in this eountry. CA devia- 
tion from this figure was noted in 
California recently, when it was 
found that only about 70% of the 
city fathers of the state and only 30% 
of the citizenry were interested in in- 
stigating local antilitter campaigns. ) 

More than 40 states now have an- 
tilitter laws. Where the law is en- 
forced, it has been a better deterrent 
than pleas or admonitions. Penalties 
range all the way from $5 to $1,000, 
with $100 the most frequent maxi- 
mum. Signs posted along the high- 
ways inform travelers of the law. In 
New Hampshire, a hunter or a fish- 
erman who turns litterbug may be 
fined up to $50 and lose his license 
to boot. In California, some convict- 
ed offenders have been given the al- 
ternative of serving jail sentences or 
cleaning up litter along sections of 
the highway. 

Minnesota, no longer willing to 
tolerate littering and vandalism in 
state parks, passed the Minnesota 
State Park Sticker Act in 1953. The 


act requires each car entering a state 


ALONG LITTERBUG TRAIL 


park to have a sticker costing $1 af- 
fixed to the windshield. The pur- 
chase of the ticket identifies the vis- 
itor more closely with his state park 
and engenders a greater respect for 
it. Since the institution of this act, 
littering and vandalism have 
dropped noticeably. 

By conducting a strenuous cam- 
paign, Ohio reduced its litter clean- 
up bill by 45% between 1953 and 
1955. The state of Washington has 
achieved a 20% to 30% reduction 
in clean-up costs by means of an edu- 
cational program. On the other hand, 
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Oklahoma’s costs have increased by 
55% during the 1953-55 period; in 
1956, its costs were more than dou- 
ble the 1953 figure of $233,000. Ok- 
lahoma does not have an antilitter 
law. 

Until reliable figures are available 
from every source it cannot be said 
for sure whether gains are really be- 
ing made on a national scale. But the 
present partial record is enough to 
show that the litterbug can be re- 


‘formed if campaigns as intense as 


those in Ohio and Washington are 
put into effect in every state. 


ON, 


In Our Parish 


In our posi) in oil country, the children call cars Cadillacs, and, it must be 


admitte 
school told me recently. 


they’re usually right. But that’s not all, one of the nuns in our parochial 





One day, Sister said, she had a cold, so she was wearing her black shawl while 
she taught catechism class. She was unaware that it had slipped off her shoulders 


until one of her young charges said, “Sister, Sister, you’ve dropped your mink!” 
].AD. 


7, 
° 


In our parish, our pastor talked one Sunday about profanity. “If you can’t re- 
sist exclaiming something when yon lose your temper,” he suggested, “exclaim 
the name of Patrick Henry or pie vis Lincoln, or some other hero.” 

Later that week, a Mr. Anderson was repairing the drain pipes at our rectory. 
He warned Father that nobody should spill anything into the drain while he was 
working in the ditch out front, but for some reason Father’s housekeeper didn’t 
get the message. She dumped a dishpan of water down the drain. Mr. Anderson 
came flying out of the ditch, looked up at Father’s window, shook his fist, and 
shouted, “George Washington!” C. F. M. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 














The Negro-White Problem: 


Is it nearer solution in the 


North or in the South? 





Twenty-third in a series of articles on the Catholic 
Digest Survey of the race problem in the U.S. 


Nene ALL Americans agree that 
there is a Negro-white prob- 
lem, that Negroes and whites do not 
get along together as good citizens 
should. But there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to who or what 
is to blame for the situation. 

Most (but not all) whites admit 
that the Negro does not receive fair 
treatment in our society. Northern 
whites are inclined to blame South- 
ern whites, denouncing legalized 
segregation in the school and on the 
bus. Southern whites are likely to 
retort with, “We understand the 
Negro; Northerners don’t. We'd get 
along fine with Colored folk if 
Northerners didn’t keep stirring up 
trouble.” To back up their argument, 
Southern whites call attention to the 
race riots that occur from time to 
time in large Northern cities, and 
jeer at instances of discrimination 
against Negroes trying to find jobs 
in the North. 

To bypass the partisan arguments 
advanced by both sides, investigators 
of Ben Gafhin & Associates, the pub- 
lic-opinion research firm which is 
conducting the Caruoxic DicEst 
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survey, approached the matter in- 
directly. They asked a cross section 
of the American population this 
question: “In your opinion is the 
Negro-white problem nearer to be- 
ing solved in the South or in the 
North?” Here are the surprising 
answers. 
WHuITES NEGROES 

North South North South 
a a a 


OMNI tress wr ta Sialaae 1 10.. 6 
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Only 28% of the Southern whites 
think that the South is closer to solv- 
ing the Negro-white problem than 
the North! Nearly twice as many 
(44%) concede that the North has 
made more progress in solving the 
problem. Significantly, fewer North- 
ern Negroes (72%) than Southern 
Negroes (84% ) think that the prob- 
lem is closer to solution in the North. 
However, the largest percentages of 
every group felt this way. 

The investigators next asked those 
holding the majority opinion: “What 
do you think makes the Negro-white 
problem nearer to being solved in 


the North?” 








THE NEGRO-WHITE PROBLEM: 


WuitTeEs NEGROES 
North South North South 
Less prejudice....... hag x Seda +l 11% 
Less segregation..... 16.4.,-.32. «3633340 
Better jobs for 
NeQroes: 2.0 ccccee TOs...  SeccclGec se uk9 
Fewer Negroes...... BB ck: Bozic Sancane 
Different history..... Dieta) Mone ime cee 
More rights, better 
1 eee 5 19....16 
Better education for 
Negroes .......... era. rine, ee reer, 
Less trouble......... Gigs Geet mas ore 
Other mentions...... AP Pe eee. 
Don’t know ......... Sil vccs) Me cceRiesccee 


And_ when investigators asked 
those holding the minority opinion, 
“What do you think makes the prob- 
lem nearer to being solved in the 
South?” they got these answers: 


WHITES NEGROES 
North South North South 

Keeps Negro in his 

WRG 8g. o.5 0S. 0:0-5, rears GM Goose “seus 
Unaeeate Negro 

MM a rarets ca evet eh at's | ee, oe Berce 
Less trouble......... ive, Menace mene = 
Likes Negro better... *.... ; Fives Pveoncs 
Moving toward 

desegregation ..... Peces, Vevca meets a 
Negro is happier in 

MEANS 4 a's 0:04 occ acs: Ce) FC CO 
More interest in 

problem .......... i EM! ee Fe be 
Other mentions...... | ae eee Ce ee 
Don’t know ......... Roa< Bexca Newae od 


*Less than 4% 


“We'd get along fine with Colored 
folk if Northerners didn’t keep stir- 
ring up trouble.” To check the valid- 
ity of that opinion so often voiced by 
Southern whites, the Gaffin research 
men next asked, “Who do you think 
feel more friendly toward Negroes: 
whites in the South or whites in the 
North?” Here are the answers. 

WuiTtTEs NEGROES 

oh — North South 

Whites in the South. : oF Sa 8%.. 5% 
About the same...... 8. FS... ¥@ 
Whites in the North. “79! "39 68. .80 
No opinion:......... OE, ae 

A mere 5% of the re Ne- 
groes agree that Southern whites feel 
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more friendly toward them than 
Northern whites do, as against the 
80% who feel that Northern whites 
feel more friendly toward them. 
Highest claims for greater friendship 
in the South are voiced by older 
Southern whites (56% ), “most prej- 
udiced” Southerners (53%), and 
those favoring desegregation (50%). 

The question was then put the 
other way: “Who do you think feel 
more friendly toward whites: Ne 
groes in the South or Negroes in the 
North?” 


WHITES NEGROES 

North South North South 

Negroes in the South —- -58%..21%. .19% 
About the same...... 8. ee) eee 
Negroes in the North se 5 cae” ee 
No opinion.......... et GeeeckGicee 7 


The “most ‘esti Southern 
whites make the strongest claim 
(72%) that Southern Negroes are 
the more friendly. But, considering 
the fact that Negroes both North 
and South agree that Northern Ne- 
groes feel the more friendly toward 
whites, a neutral observer would be 
inclined to accept the latter opinion 
as the more valid one. 

The confidence of so many South- 
ern whites that Negroes feel more 
friendly toward them than toward 
Northerners might suggest an atti- 
tude of complacency. But do they 
really feel that everything is all right, 
or are they worried about the Negro- 
white problem? 

Question: “Which whites do you 
think worry more about the problem: 
whites in the South or whites in the 
North?” 
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WHuITES NEGROES 

North South North South 

Whites in the South, .60%. -63% ae Se ; — 


About the same...... Per. Yee rere 
Whites in the North..27....24....27....24 
GO ONION. <0 ce xsce a ee eee 


Majorities in al] four groups agree 
that Southern whites are more wor- 
ried than Northern whites about the 
problem. And when the question 
was put the other way, “Which 
Negroes do you think worry more 
about the problem: Negroes in the 
South or Negroes in the North?” the 
same percentage of Southern Ne- 
groes (68%) felt that Southern 
Negroes worry more about the prob- 
lem than Northern Negroes do. If a 
group’s own testimony about itself is 
accepted, then the South as a whole 
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is much more worried about the 
Negro-white problem than the North 
is. That thought should be kept in 
mind by Northerners who grow im- 
patient because we are making such 
slow progress in solving the Negro- 
white problem. 

Clearly, the attitude of Southern- 


. ers, both white and Negro, is hardly 


one of complacency. Here you have 
one of the most hopeful indications 
turned up by the Catnoric DicEst 
survey. For problems are never 
solved in an atmosphere of smug- 
ness; it is only when problems are 
acknowledged and confronted that 
any progress is made toward their 
solution. 


_ THE PERFECT ASSIST 


One evening the phone rang in the home of John S. Burke, head of B. Altman & 
Co., and at that time trustee of Catholic Charities in New York. Mrs. Burke an- 


swered. . 


A slightly apologetic voice said, “This is Cardinal Spellman.” 

Taken momentarily off guard, Mrs. Burke exclaimed, “I can’t believe it!” and 
was immediately tongue-tied with embarrassment. 

There was a short pause, and then the cardinal said, “Neither can I, some- 


times.” 


From an rns feature by Bob Considine (5 Sept. ’57). 
* : . 





Joseph Choate, U. S. ambassador to Britain at the turn of the century, was re- 
nowned for his graceful compliments. He and his charming wife were much in 
demand as dinner guests. Once, when he was at the height of his diplomatic ca- 
reer, a fellow guest asked him what he would like to be if he could come back to 
earth again after he died. 

Without an instant’s hesitation Choate turned to his wife and answered with 
a smile, “Mrs. Choate’s second husband.” The American Salesman (Oct. ’57). 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $25 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted verbatim 
from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 











In Rome, a decade ago, I lunched 
one day with Catholic friends. The 
talk turned to the forthcoming beatifi- 
cation of Maria Goretti. 

I said, “Surely any girl would de- 
fend herself if assaulted; what’s so 
holy about that?” I turned to a young 
Swiss whom I wrongly presumed to 
be Protestant, saying, “Surely you 
must think this business is all non- 
sense?” 

He smiled, and told me very simply 
that what he admired about Maria 
Goretti was the fact that her last 
words showed that her chief concern 
had been that her aggressor should 
not sin, should not offend God: she 
had far more concern for the honor 
of God than for her own life. 

A few days later I had to telephone 
this young Swiss on a business mat- 
ter. I was calling from my hotel, and 
when I raised the receiver again to 
make another call.I found that the 
operator had not disconnected us. 
Twice we attempted to get free of one 
another, and failed. 

At last my friend said, “We seem 
to be stuck with one another, so what 
shall we talk about?” We both laughed, 


but then I became serious, and divulged 
what had been preying on my agnostic 
mind: “I wish you'd explain what you 
said to me the. other day about Maria 
Goretti....” 

At the end of a long conversation 
Over crossed wires, my friend said, 
“You must meet my uncle. He is a 
Catholic priest.” I did meet this priest, 
who unfolded to me the truth and 
beauty of the Catholic faith, and four 
months later I was received into the 
Church. Angelica Bonde. 


I wAs IN THE KITCHEN, one night 
long ago, fixing a bottle in preparation 
for a night of baby-sitting. There came 
a knock on the front door. I answered 
it, and there stood a priest. I didn’t 
know him then, but he was one of 
the priests of the parish, a Father 
Louis Savage, now dead, a visiting 
friend of the family. 

He asked about the family, and 
then asked me in a friendly manner 
if I would like to learn something 
about the Catholic Church. I didn’t 
know why, but I did wish to know, 
and I told him that I did. After sev- 
eral weeks of instruction at the rectory 
I became a Catholic. 

I dreamed then of some day raising 
a big family in the Catholic faith. 
God was to change that dream. I 
learned of the wonderful Mercy teach- 
ing nuns, each with her yearly crop 
of 50 or 60 school children. Here 
was the family for me! I’ve been 
teaching Ist graders for 25 years now, 
and love it, because a kindly priest 
once took the trouble to share his faith 
with a_baby sitter. 


Sister Mary Eunice, R.S.M. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or 
returned.] 
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By Donald John Giese 





Inside the Employment Agency 


A good agency earns its fee— 
but watch out for the others! 


bit 

VER HAD a hard time finding a 

| E | job? Worn down shoe leath- 

er pounding pavements? 

Grown bleary-eyed reading the fine 

print in the “Help Wanted” col- 
umns? 

If so, the chances are you also 
saw those stimulating, inspiring, job- 
filled ads inserted by commercial 
employment agencies. If you’re like 
most people, you probably don’t 
know whether to believe them or 
not. 

Many better-business bureaus and 
industrial commissions get com- 
plaints every day from persons who 
have patronized such agencies with- 
out knowing much about them. 
These people are disillusioned. They 
have paid fees for jobs. For one rea- 
son or another, they want their 
money back, but can’t get it. They 
have learned the hard way about em- 
ployment agencies and contract law. 

Some day you might need the help 
of a commercial employment agency. 
Perhaps you’d like to know how they 
work, and what they can do for you. 

People who already have jobs but 
want to search for better ones let 
agencies do their looking for them. 
People who are tired of pounding 


the pavements use them. Executives 
and salesmen, engineers and _tool- 
makers, route salesmen and truck ~ 
drivers, bakers and butchers, and 
countless others find commercial 
agencies able to help them with their 
particular needs. 


Is one agency pretty much like 
another? 

Not at all. Some of the larger 
agencies have coast-to-coast connec- 
tions, air-conditioned offices, highly 
trained staffs of counselors which 
might include an industrial psychol- 
ogist who administers tests to ap- 
plicants to help them find what they 
are suited for. Some agencies are 
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one-man operations, and some of 
these are just as effective as the large 
ones. 

Some agencies are reputable and 
efficient. Others are disreputable and 
inefficient. Some will brook no high- 
pressure salesmanship, while others 
attract the high-pressure type of 
counselor who deceives his clients. 
Some agencies adhere strictly to a 
national code of conduct prescribed 
by the national employment-agency 
associations. Others defy the na- 
tional associations and make their 
own rules. 


What's the first thing you do at an 
agency? 

You fill out an application form, 
listing references, work history, and 
vital statistics. Before you can talk 
to a counselor about a job you must 
sign a contract. 


How will the employment-agency 
contract affect you? 

When you sign it you are agreeing 
to pay the agency a fee for finding 
you a job. When you accept a job 
you will have to pay the agency a fee 
which will amount to 40% to 60% 
of your salary for one of the first 
three months, usually the first. You 
“accept” a job if, when offered one 
by an employer, you agree to start 
work at aycertain time on a certain 
day. If you accept a job paying $400 
a month and the rate is 60%, your 
fee is $240. 


One better-business-bureau man-_ 


ager said that the great majority of 
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his complaints from people who have 
used an agency stem from the fact 
that they either didn’t read the con- 
tract closely or didn’t understand it. 


Is the contract binding? 

Yes, as binding as any other legal 
contract. The attorney for a large 
metropolitan industrial commission 
said that all employment agencies are 
regulated by law and if they conduct 
their business according to the law 
they can sue to collect their fee under 
the terms of their contract. 

If you accept a job, whether you 
start work or not, you are legally lia- 
ble for the fee. The agency may or 
may not send its collector to collect 
its fee from you, depending on the 
policy of the agency. If you quit the 
job, you're still liable. If you get 
fired within 90 days, you owe 10% 
of the wages you earned. If you quit 
after 90 days you are still liable for 
the full fee. 


What should you know about 
your counselor? 

He is probably working on a 
straight commission basis. He gets a 
part of your fee, usually 30%. If you 
go to work he makes money. 

He may be fee hungry, and tell 
you barefaced lies to get you a job. 
He may say he knows that employer 
B is “a prince of a fellow, a swell 
guy to work for,” even though he 
has only talked to B on the phone 
and does not know him personally. 
Check everything he says; take noth- 
ing for granted. 
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He may be conscientious, and may 
work hard to find you a good job. He 
may give you nothing but cold facts 
about the job and use a minimum of 
pressure to get you to accept it. 

He may be a browbeater. If he is, 
he will try to make you feel like a 
heel for not taking the jobs he lines 
up for you. He may act as though 
you are stabbing him in the back 
after he has worked his heart out for 
_you. Ignore him. 


How do the agencies locate their 
job openings? 

Many of their jobs are found 
through telephone solicitation. Each 
counselor in the agency may phone 
hundreds of employers daily. When 
the counselor locates an opening he 
describes it briefly on a 3x5 card, 
and has it mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to the other counselors. 
That’s what is in the long box 
the counselor is constantly flipping 
through when you are talking to 
him. 


Why do employers use commer- 
cial agencies? 

It means free advertising, screen- 
ing, and referrals for the employer. 
Maybe the company doesn’t want to 
advertise openly that it is seeking 
employees. The employer can use 
the facilities of the agency at no cost 
to himself. The agency may act as 
a free personnel service for the em- 
ployer. Rarely, an employer will 
need a key employee so badly that 
he may offer to pay the agency’s fee. 
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Does the agency have access to 
good jobs? 

It may have excellent jobs with 
A-1 companies; it may not. You will 
have to decide this by your own in- 
vestigation. It is best to take nothing 
for granted. 


What about the “tests” that some 
agencies offer? 

Some agencies offer “preference” 
tests and “vocational-interest” tests 
as a part of their service. Such tests 
can be harmful if not properly inter- 
preted by a qualified psychologist. 
Perhaps you show an interest in sell- 
ing real estate but lack the necessary 
social skills. Maybe you have a pref- 
erence for working in a bank but 
lack the mathematical aptitude for 
that type of work. 

One industrial psychologist, a 
member of the American Psycholog- 
ical association, holds that anyone 
administering or interpreting per- 
sonnel tests should have at least a 
Master’s degree in psychology and 
be a member of the American Psy- 


chological association. 


Are you obligated to take any of 
the jobs described by the counselor? 

No. You may look at as many jobs 
as you like and be obligated in no 
way. But the agency will keep track 
of you, and if at a later date you do 
take a job first described to you by 
them, you will be liable for the full 
fee. 


Why is your counselor, “Mr. 
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Franklin,” really not Mr. Franklin? 

“Mr. Franklin” might be the name 
the agency has assigned to a particu- 
lar counseling office. That name 
stays the same no matter who is oc- 
cupying the office. The reason is 
the high turnover rate for counselors. 
It gives the agency prestige if it looks 
as though they always have the same 
counselors. 

By assigning certain names to the 
offices, the agency can make sure that 
it is always “Mr. Franklin” who an- 
swers the phone or calls an employer. 
Not all agencies follow this practice. 


Will your background be checked 
by the agency? 

Reputable agencies will die you 
thoroughly. It is bad business for 
them to refer an applicant who turns 
out to be an undesirable employee. 
All agencies will check your credit; 
if it’s not up to par they will probably 
put your application in the inactive 
file. They won’t spend much time 
with you if they see little chance of 
collecting their fee. 


Will the agency contact your em- 
ployer if you are now employed? 

No. It would be cutting its own 
throat if it told your employer you 
were looking for a job. 


Do you have to pay your fee in 
cash if you take a job? 

Usually not. Most fees are paid 
over a period of three to six months, 
with a carrying charge of 5% or 6%. 
The less reputable agencies some- 
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times try to persuade clients to bor- 
row money from small-loan com- 
panies to pay their fees. Don’t do it. 


What should you do when you 
have your interview with a prospec- 
tive employer? 

Ask questions. Check every state- 
ment the agency made to you about 
the job. Try to find out as much as © 
you can about the job. Employers 
generally appreciate a courteously 
inquisitive applicant. 

Think the job over. Don’t make 
hasty decisions you may be sorry for 
later. Above all, don’t let your coun- 
selor push you into taking the job. 


What can you do if an agency 
takes advantage of you? 

Most agencies operate under mu- 
nicipal licenses and are regulated by 
city ordinances and state laws. If you 
have trouble with any agency, call 
either your city attorney, state in- 
dustrial commission, or better-busi- 
ness bureau. 


How can you be sure the agency 
you choose is reputable? 

Most of the reputable agencies 
are members of national employ- 
ment-agency associations and pledge 
themselves to abide by their code. 
You can ask your counselor to show 
you certification that his agency is 
a member of a national association. 
You can check with your better- 
business bureau or city attorney. 
You can rely on the agency’s general 
reputation. 
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Does the agency earn its fee? 

A good agency can earn its fee 
many times over by getting you in 
touch with a better job than you 
have or by finding you a job that 
promises a better future. By using 
the agency’s resources you save time 
and leg work and avoid disclosing 
to your employer the fact that you 
are dissatisfied. 

The agency can do the job of find- 
ing a job for you—but you still have 
to sell yourself to the employer. A 
topnotch job, and the agencies often 
have such jobs, is sometimes worth 
much more than 60% of a month’s 
pay. 

Here’s a check list to help you get 
the most out of your fee. 

1, Check your agency’s reputation 
with the better-business bureau or 
city attorney. Is it a member of a na- 
tional employment-agency associa- 
tion? 


OVER 44 MILLION 
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2. Be realistic. Don’t expect an 
executive position for 60% of a 
month’s salary. 

3. Read the small print in the con- 
tract. Don’t sign it until you under- 
stand the obligations of both parties 
to it. 

4. Check your counselor’s words 
against the facts you get from your 
employer. Don’t let the counselor 
sell you on a job. Sell yourself, after 
examining the facts. 

5. Stay away from “tests” unless 
you can be sure they are interpreted 
by a qualified psychologist. 

6. Ask the prospective employer 
pertinent questions about the job 
under discussion: get as much infor- 
mation as you can. 

7. Get as much job information 
from the agency as you can. Get at 
least several job interviews with em- 
ployers. Then weigh the pros and 


cons, and make your own decision. 





On Dec. 12, 1957, the Bureau of the Census estimated the population of the 
U.S. to be 172,327,000. On Feb. 2, 1958, the Bureau reported an estimate 
of religious affiliation based on a population sample survey. It showed that 
Catholics over 14 years of age are 30,669,000 persons, or 25.7% of the total 
of persons over 14. 

The Bureau also revealed that there are 119,330,000 Americans over 14. 
Thus, there are 52,994,000 under 14, and 25.7% of that figure is 13,619,458. 
This is the number of Catholics under 14, provided the percentage of Catholics 
under 14 is the same as those over 14. If Catholic families have more children 
than the rest of the population, there are more than 13.6 million. 

Now add the number of Catholics under 14 to the number of Catholics over 14 
and you have a total of 44,288,458. This is the most reliable figure we have now. 
Only a question on religion in the 1960 Census can discover the real statistic. 
The Catholic Directory for 1957 puts the total Catholic U.S. population at 
34,386,351. If the Bureau is correct, and the 25.7% can be applied to total popu- 
lation, the Directory is in error by about 10 million persons. 








Questions about the Church are invited from non-Catholics. Write 
us, and we will have your question answered. If yours is the one se- 
lected to be answered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you will re- 
ceive a lifelong subscription to this magazine. Write to The Catholic 
Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 





THE LETTER 


To the Editor: For the past eight 
years my family has lived next door 
to a wonderful Catholic family. We 
are Protestant; but our two families 
have always been matter-of-fact and 
gutspoken about our difference in 
religion, each observing his own de- 
votedly. 

My neighbor’s son and I dated 
through high school and college. 
Now we have fallen in love, and 1 
would be happy to become a Catho- 
lic in order to marry him. After liv- 
ing next door for so long I am aware 
of what this religious change might 
entail, but I feel it could work out 
because of our mutual love, respect, 
and long friendship for each other. 

Our families would like to see us 
together for the rest of our lives, but 
they are concerned lest the religious 
transition prove too great an obstacle 
to our happiness. We both feel that 
our deep love for each other and our 
faith in God will help me to become 
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a good Catholic wife and mother. | 

Please tell us if you think my wil- 
lingness and sincerity is enough for 
the basis of a happy marriage with 
this Catholic boy. Is the emotional 
involvement of becoming a Catholic 


as great as my family seems.to think? 
D. Allen 





THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 

Maybe you have noticed that I 
like to address my questioner by 
name; it helps to keep my answer 
direct and personal. But you do not 
give me your name; so I am going to 
call you Dee. I hope you do not 
mind. It is an abbreviation for De- 
lores, one of the many titles of Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus; and if you are 


going to become a Catholic it is im- 
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portant that you get on familiar 
terms with her and learn to love her 
as your own spiritual Mother. 

Let me answer your question in a 
general way first, Dee, and then we 
will consider the details and qualifi- 
cations. Your willingness and sincer- 
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ity alone are not enough, but they 
are the essential requisites. Starting 
with them, I am sure that you will 
be able to establish the basis for a 
happy marriage with your Catholic 
boy friend. And I am confident that 
the change in religion which you 
contemplate will not be an obstacle 
to your happiness, provided that your 
conversion is thorough, based on 
faith and conviction, and not just a 
change of convenience. Make sure 
that it is your love for God which 
draws you into the Church and not 
merely your love for the boy next 
door. 

My confidence is based on experi- 
ence. Each year I see many people 
make this change, and increase their 
happiness by it. Only rarely do I find 
one who shows regrets, and nearly al- 
ways this is a person whose conver- 
sion resulted from expediency and 
was not complete, internal, and su- 
pernatural. 

You know that changing your re- 
ligion is not like changing your 
cloak. It is a major transformation 
within yourself; it requires effort, 
soul-searching, and adjustment; it 
needs prayer and God’s grace; and it 
involves your mind, will, and emo- 
tions. It is bound to alter in some 
measure your relationships with your 
family and friends. It will change 
your attitude towards life and the 
world in general, and even towards 
yourself. And even more, it will 
deeply modify your relationship with 
God Himself. 


That makes it sound formidable, 
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doesn’t it, Dee? Actually it is a gradu- 
al process, usually without serious 
shock. You are by no means ready to 
make the change yet; you will have 
to study and pray and receive in- 
structions for many weeks. Right 
now, apparently, the motives which 
prompt you to become a Catholic are 
mostly good natural ones: your love 
for your future husband and your de- 
sire to establish a happier home 
through unity of religion. These are 
good beginning motives; you start 
taking instructions because of them. 
But don’t let these motives alone lead 
you into the Church. 

In the course of your instructions 
you will learn what the Church real- 
ly is and what she teaches. You will 
see the evidence for the faith, and its 
reasonableness. You will be con- 
vinced by logic, attracted by the 
beauty of ceremony, inspired by doc- 
trine, and consoled by prayer and the 
hope of forgiveness. Thus, gradually 
your motives will become faith and 
conviction, a love of Jesus and his 
Church, and a desire to save your 
soul. 

Unless these supernatural motives 
do come to you in the course of your 
instructions, then you must not be- 
come a Catholic. The basic change 
involved in conversion is that of be- 
lief and conviction. If you are only 
halfway convinced that you are en- 
tering the one true Church of Jesus 
Christ, you can expect troubled times 
ahead. If you are only partly sure of 
the truth of Catholic teachings, you 
may expect your doubts to increase 
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when you are challenged by the rig- 
ors of Catholic living. 

Normally, most of your intellectu- 
al difficulties should crop out and be 
solved in the course of the instruc- 
tions. Some problems and questions 
will remain, but they can be elimi- 
nated gradually by further study and 
prayer. Some of them will never ap- 
pear until you have committed your- 
self, when they may arise out of per- 
versity. But none of them will be seri- 
ous if you will face them and seek 
immediate solution of them. Once 
God has given you faith He will not 
take it away as long as you make rea- 
sonable use of it. 

For many converts the most pain- 
ful change is external; it involves 
family, friends, customs, and social 
standing. Often, parents are violent- 
ly opposed, even those who have no 
firm religious convictions of their 
own. They would tolerate anything 
but Catholicism. You have a great 
advantage here; your parents are un- 
derstanding and tolerant. 

But what about your friends? You 
must be patiently ready with a witty 
word or a gracious smile to fend off 
their digs. And you should be armed 
with ready answers for some of their 
stock objections. You will be told 
that you are forsaking freedom of 
conscience for authoritarian moral- 
ity, imposed by the hierarchy; that 
you are sacrificing independence of 
thought for the binding strait jacket 
of infallible doctrinairism; and that 
you will no longer be free to worship 
God in the intimacy of your own 
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soul, but will be compelled by 
Church law to reach Him through 
the priest and the sacraments and 
the intermediaries of saints. 

By the time you are a Catholic you 
will realize how ridiculous these old 
chestnuts are, but how are you, an 
amateur, going to handle them when 
they are thrown at you red hot? You 
will be accused of narrow-minded- 
ness by those experienced in bigotry, 
and you will be taunted with super- 
stition by those who worship mir- 
ages. And even in this age of satel- 
lites, you may still hear whispers of 
convent horrors and priestly machi- 
nations. These things will not dis- 
turb your faith but they can readily 
ignite a slow burn. 

The third phase of conversion is 
emotional. This emotional adjust- 
ment to Catholicism may well be the 
hardest and longest, and in your case 
it will be complicated by the fact of 
your adapting, at the same time, to a 
new life as wife and homemaker. 
However, it will be made much easi- 
er by the bolstering example of your 
Catholic husband, and by the en- 
couragement of his family, with 
whose religious life you are already 
familiar. 

You indicate that you have had a 
fairly firm adherence to some church, 
Dee; but if your religious back- 
ground is typical of that of many con- 
verts, you have probably been a bit 
uncertain and indifferent about reli- 
gious truth. If you become a thor- 
ough convert, your attitude will 
change. You will have firm doctrinal 
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conviction and a clear and certain 
concept of the goal of life. You will 
have sureness in your steps towards 
that goal, awareness of sin, and cer- 
tainty of forgiveness. In all this your 
emotional adjustment will be pleas- 
ant. You will delight in the serenity 
and security of it all. 

If you have lived amid the usual 
prev alent prejudices, your acquaint- 
ance with the reality of Catholicism 
will be another emotional relief. 
About your only problem here will 
be that of restraining yourself. You 
will be fired with a driving enthusi- 
asm to go out and convince your be- 
wildered former associates that their 
prejudices are unfounded, their fears 
and hatreds unwarranted, and their 
misunderstandings immense. Con- 
verts usually make the most enthusi- 
astic apostles, in the manner of St. 
Paul. 

Because of the good will you mani- 
fest you probably’ will have no great 
difficulty in adjusting to the tradi- 
tional morality of the Church—to 
those phases of her moral teaching 
which most moderns disregard or re- 
pudiate: on divorce, birth control, 
abortion, sterilization, and various 
facets of sexual conduct. As a good 
and loving wife you will be as op- 
posed to divorce as any born Catho- 
lic, and as an ardent convert you will 
accept Catholic ideas about birth 
control firmly. But don’t brush this 
matter aside too lightly; later you 
might feel that you were not really 
warned. The rules are not easy; ba- 
bies are quickly conceived, financial 
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demands are real, and problems of 
health and fatigue cannot be ig- 
nored. Unless you fortify yourself 
with a thorough understanding of 
moral reasons you cannot hope to be 
a hero, and you can easily develop re- 
sentments which will break out in 
frustrated protests. 

You know about the laws of the 
Church, Dee. In your personal ob- 
servance of them they should offer 
you no particular difficulty. The 
born Catholic does not always find it 
easy to get up and go to Mass on 
Sunday; for you, the novelty of it, 
combined with your determination 
to learn to follow that missal, may 
well give added incentive. Catholics 
are likely to be prejudiced against 
fish; you probably grew up to like it. 
Lent will be a minor hardship, but 
it is not easy for us veterans, either. 
It is penance, not fun. And as for 
contributing to the support of the 
Church, that will be mostly your 
husband’s problem—and, besides, it 
will involve the same kind of money 
you were accustomed to contribute 
as a Protestant. 

It is as a wife and mother that you 
will find yourself burdened by 
Church laws. I hear that it is quite a 
problem to get a husband and six 
children out of bed, washed, dressed, 
variously fed, and on their way to 
church. Of course, some of them will 
not want feeding, because they will 
receive Holy Communion. But oth- 
ers will demand their breakfast. And, 
of course, you will have to get to 
Mass somchow, yourself, 
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If you take the entire crew with 
you there will be crying or restless- 
ness. Dowagers will glare; you will 
feel embarrassed; and your prayers 
will be distracted. But God will be 
pleased with you, even if some of 
your neighbors are not. On the other 
hand, if you leave some of the young- 
er ones at home, it will probably 
mean that you and your husband 
will not be able to go to the same 
Mass. It will give you a feeling of 
separation in something intimate: 
your prayer, sacrifice, and Commun- 
ion. 

As a homemaker, you will find the 
laws of fast and abstinence a head- 
ache. Are you familiar with Catholic 
calendars? Better study one now; you 
will be consulting it often in years to 
come, trying to figure out whether it 
is a day of total abstinence or half ab- 
stinence, whether the children can 
eat meat even if you and your hus- 
band can’t, and whether you can 
have three full meals or only one. 
And even if you get the law of it 
straight you still have the problem of 
menus: how to make fish appetizing 
fare for youngsters, in spite of the 
bones; or how to diversify salmon, 
choose cheese, disguise eggs. 

The marriage laws of the Church 
will offer you no problem personally. 
You will comply with them happily 
in a beautiful nuptial Mass, which 
your own family will find confusing 
but impressive. However, like most 
Catholics, you will find some things 
about marriage laws perplexing. 
Why cannot this particular neighbor 


of yours receive the sacraments? 
How can this divorced hussy get 
married in the Church? And too bad 
about that poor girl down the street; 
she cannot get married again, even 
though her first husband was a rat. 

In time, you will learn that this 
whole marriage business is compli- 
cated. It will help to learn the gen- 
eral principles well, and then prac- 
tice humility and charity, recogniz- 
ing that intimate details of personal 
problems should not be grist for the 
gossips’ mill. 

About one thing I must warn you, 
Dee. It is Confession. I know that 
you have been warned before. My 
warning is less frightful than that of 
your friends, but more factual. As a 
convert you will not like Confession 
—at least not all aspects of it, and not 
right at first. 

You will like the comfort it gives 
you after it is over—the assurances of 
forgiveness and love and grace. But 
this business of checking up on your- 
self and facing the seamy realities is 
no fun. Neither is it pleasant to ad- 
mit your personal failings to someone 
else, even when that someone is a 
sympathetic priest, kind and under- 
standing, hidden anonymously be- 
hind the confessional screen. 

Born Catholics have only a pass- 
ing distaste for Confession, as they 
might have for a healthy medicine. 
Their ease comes from familiarity. So 
my advice to you is to face up to the 
problem and conquer it by getting 
used to Confession as fast as you can. 
Go to Confession every week for sev- 
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eral months. Then you will have the 
thing licked and you can enjoy its 
consolations in leisure and peace. If 
you keep putting it off at first, and 
dreading it, you will find it looming 
in fearful distortion. 

And another warning, Dee: be- 
ware of scruples. Maybe you have no 
inclination to them, but some con- 
verts have. The intensity of their 
conversion, the firmness of their reso- 
lutions, the exaltation and novelty of 
their spiritual experiences, and their 
new awareness of sin in all its variety 
and repugnance, all combine to stir 
up latent anxieties. They begin to 
worry, to question past actions in the 
light of new knowledge, and to won- 
der just what is sin and what is not. 
If you should encounter fears and 
uneasiness go quickly to a good spir- 
itual advisor, maybe the priest who 
instructed you, and tell him the 
whole story frankly. 

A new car is advertised to give you 
joyful power and smooth mileage. If 
it fails to do so you quickly take it 
back to the garage for proper adjust- 
ment. Your new religion should give 
you peace and security; if it does not, 
you need some spiritual adjustments 
to help you fit better into it. 

Some details of Catholic practice 
may not appeal to you. A few con- 
verts never learn to like the Rosary. 
I would encourage you to work hard 
at it, because your happy use of it 
will be rewarding. But if it never be- 
comes your favorite prayer, don’t 
worry! You can be a good Catholic 
without it. Some converts are slow 
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in developing ease and familiarity 
with the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Think of her always in association 
with her Son; she gave Him to us, 
and she gets all her meaning from 
Him. She will lead you closer to 
Him than you ever came before. 

It will help, Dee, to keep a clear 
distinction between things which are 
essential and those which are merely 
good or helpful. You may be inter- 
ested in pictures, medals, statues, and 
holy-water fonts; on the other hand, 
you may find most of them dread- 
fully poor art. Your attitude toward 
them need not affect the thorough- 
ness of your Catholicity. 

But the Mass: that is essential. 
You will be quite lost for a while in 
the intricacies of the missal and the 
unfamiliarity of Latin, but you will 
probably be intrigued, too, by the 
mysteries, vestments, and ceremo- 
nies. Whatever your difficulties, face 
them and work at them, because the 
Mass really matters. And the same is 
true of Holy Communion, and all 
the sacraments. They are essential to 
Catholic life and devotion. Try to 
understand them well and use them 
often. 

Don’t expect the Catholic Church 
to be as cozy and friendly as your 
Sunday school was. Catholics are 
rather businesslike about Sunday 
Mass. You may be slightly shocked 
by a certain air of efficiency and dis- 
patch. But stop and think of the 
number of people to be served and 
the frequency of the services. It is 
possible that the Sunday sermon will 
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lack the polish you have known. And 
you may hear more about money; aft- 
er all there is the parochial school 
and convent, the central high school, 
and the diocesan seminary—to say 
nothing about Peter’s Pence and the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

Unless you belong to a little com- 
munity parish you will probably not 
find much standing around and vis- 
iting in front of the church, and cer- 
tainly not in the church. You may 
not find one of the priests at the door 
of the church to greet you as you ar- 
rive or leave. He is probably hearing 
Confessions, teaching catechism, 
meeting with the Holy Name men, 
or counting the collection. 

There is one thing you will just 
have to find out for yourself: the in- 
tricate effects of the parochial school. 
What tales your children will bring 
back! Sometimes Sister would be 
horrified to hear herself thus quoted; 
sometimes she really said it. 

And in summing it all up, I would 
have you notice this, Dee: you give 
up nothing of a spiritual or super- 
natural nature when you become a 
Catholic; and you acquire many 
spiritual advantages. There may be 
social losses, sentimental detach- 
ments, and material deprivations, 
but spiritually you will find every- 
thing on the plus side. Any positive 
spiritual values you had before, you 
can keep and develop. To them you 
will add the Mass and the sacra- 
ments, and regularity in prayer. Of 
course, you prayed before. But have 
you prayed regularly, at least twice a 


day? And have you fasted, and done 
penance, and made a retreat? 

At first you may find it strange to 
recite prayers that you have learned, 
or to read them from a prayer book. 
But you will soon find that it is the 
only way to maintain regularity and 
frequency in your prayers. And re- 
member that if there are some pray- 
ers you do not like, choose others 
which please you—and keep yourself 
always free to pray in your own 
words, as you did in your Protestant 
days. 

There is really only one thing I 
would like to spare you in the fervor 
of your new conversion; it is the bad 
example of careless Catholics. Your 
ideals will be high, and you will be 
shocked by indifference to those 
ideals in Catholics who have evi- 
dently spent a lifetime blunting 
them. On the other hand, I am sure 
that you will be inspired by the ex- 
alted example of good Catholics, as 
numerous as the bad. And from them 
all you should learn one big lesson 
about the Church: every single 
member of it is a human being, from 
the Pope on down to you and me. 
We are weak, strong, good and bad, 
like all other men. We have great 
advantages; our Church is divinely: 
founded, the Holy Ghost breathes 
life into it, and it is Christ’s own 
mystical Body; it has the Mass 
and the sacraments, together with 
Christ’s own teaching and example. 
But while some of its members are 
saints, others don’t really try at all, 
and some don’t try hard enough. 
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Speaking of Cardinals 


, a 

wy Some months ago I made a feeble sort of joke about - 

S circulation. I said gf was told to get it this way: first 
non-Catholics to read THE CATHOLIC DiGEST; then, they 

will tell their Catholic friends about it; then the Catholics 
Father Bussord will subscribe. This method, again humorously, was 
recommended by the late Archbishop Murray of St. Paul. 

I thought you might, therefore, be interested in this exchange of correspon- 
dence between a religion editor (a Lutheran) and myself. 





Dear Father Bussard: 
This note pone should go to the editor but since I met you (or maybe you 
e 


met me) at the Religious Newswriters’ convention at Minneapolis-St. Paul in 
April of 1956, you might have a remote interest. 

This morning, 7 o'clock, our newsboy delivered our Sunday paper in a light 
rain. I happened to recall that the boy’s family belonged to the newly founded 

arish of the Immaculate Heart of Mary here in Galesburg. — ore the 

y came I placed the June and July copies of THE CATHOLIC DIGEST aside, to 
give to some _——- who might appreciate them. It flashed in my mind that 
the Kemmer family might like the magazine. The boy said the magazine did 
not come to them. Thust dashed back into the house to get the periodicals for him. 

The boy had been gone but a few moments when I chanced to go to the 
front porch again. The reward for giving the C.D. was there. A cardinal was 
sitting on the rail. He dropped down on the floor as if to listen as I whistled. 
Then, after sizing me up, he (or maybe she) wafted himself into the drizzle. 
He is the first cardinal I have met at such close range in either avian or genus homo 
classifications. 

Yours truly, 

Religion Editor Emil Dalberg 
Galesburg (Illinois) Register-Mail 


I wrote to Mr. Dalberg to ask if I might publish his letter on this page. 
This is his answer. 


Dear Father: 
Since I was merely recording some transient humor for one who is able to 


appreciate something quite frivolous, I could not sus that the story of the 
two CATHOLIC DIGEST magazines and the avian cardinal would be worthy of 

- recording. However, if you think the item worthy of public reproduction, you 
are surely entitled to use it in any way which will add to your progress. 

I had planned to contact you in Minneapolis last week on the occasion of 
the Lutheran World Federation meeting. However, pressure of events halted my 
efforts. I did, however, meet Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli a Stavanger, Norway, one to 
whom I had sent CARE parcels in 1949. I met also one Paul Vajda, a Catholic 
Hungarian who was at the meeting, a former Reuters and Associated Press cor- 
respondent once wanted in Hun by the Reds as an American ‘‘spy’’ among 

| the Soviet satellites. In _— no had frequent contact with the Brigittine 
| Order at Syon Abbey, England, and in austere times sent food parcels to Sister 





— Dominic there. The Order was founded, as you know, by St. Bridget of 
¢ 
With thanks to you, Emil 


n. 
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your state of health, but do not require the 

dical tion as a matter of con- 
venience to you. 
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Just mail the coupon right away, giving age. 

No obligation. NO ONE WILL CALL ON YOU! 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
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this coupon today! 
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